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AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON ALL SIDES OF THE VITAL 
PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


What is the average result of strikes? What are the advantages and disadvantages of the Labor Union? How 
conditions of 


have the 


-earners improved? What are the latest results of cooperation? All these and other live 


questions on the present important questions involving employer and employee are fully treated in 


Che Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Edited by W. D. P. BLISS. 


With the Cooperation of the iaiads Authorities in England and the United States, 


AN EPITOME OF SOCIAL AND 
Col. Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : 


ECONOMIC FACT AND OPINION 


“It will stand in years to come as an epitome of social and economic con- 


ditions and the state of human progress in the last decade of the nineteenth century.” 


Benjamin Kidd : 


“I have read through many of the important articles, and am struck with their excellence and completeness. 


The plan adopted of setting forth the case from both sides has been admirably carried out.” 


A FEW OF THE TIMELY SUBJECTS AND THEIR SATISFYING TREATMENT, 


Facts about Strikes. 


Full information is afforded ov the important | i9 foreign countries. 


sub of strikes, the information including sta- d Practi £ 3 
tistics showing the number of disputes, persons Theaey and F ee of Cooperation 
eeted, percen of successful and unsuccess- The present development of this theory can be 
ful strikes, ete. me of the most important | clearly understood from the Encyclopedia Under 
strikes in history are described. = —_ we _ cooperation descri 
ts story given, 
All About Trade Unions. methods described, and difficulties shown. 


This increasingly Saportans ‘en in capital 
and labor is t bly treated. ments are 
+ a aggag he in favor trade unieuband against 
them. Their effect on wages, their present de- 
—— Ree tate and achieveinents are 


treated include : 
a Civi 


furnished by experts. 





fully 
Service Reform, Poor Laws, etc., ete. 


Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University School of Political Science : 


specific experiments cited, 


information on this subject, as on all. others, is 


The Distribution and Increase of Wealth. 
The fullest statistics are recorded of wealth in 


all described, with descriptions of trade unions | the United States and Great Britain, its present 


| distribution and its probable future distribution. 


Valua>»le Information About Wages, 
Under wages is full information regarding the 
wage-fund theory, wa, age production, statistics of 
wages in all lands, conditions of wage-earners, etc. 


in detail, 


The Labor and the Laborer. 


Under this subject labor bureaus are described, 
facts are given relative to labor colonies in all 
| countries, and labor exchanges, and legislation 
| fully described. 


Immigration, Apprenticeship, Profit Sharing, Tenement-House Reform, Single Tax, Factory 


“The work is one of very great value, filling a place 


‘itherto unoccupied. A great many topics have been treated, and on the whole successfully and ably.” 


Octavo, 1,447 pages 


Large Prices: 
fall | Morocco, $12.00; 


Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; 


Full Morocco, $14.00. Sold by Subscription. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 














Standard Religious Cyclopedias 


PUBLISHED BY FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Bertram’s Homiletic Encyclopedia 


It contains 5,000 useful illustrations and extracts relating to over a thou- 
sand religious and theological topics. The quotations are taken from the 
best. authorities in the United States, England, and Europe. The work 
ulso embraces the features of a homiletic commentary, throwing light on 
more than 4,000 texts of Scripture. Large 8vo; Cloth, 896 pp., $3.50; 
Sheep, $5.00. 

“No < of illustrations for fulness, and above all, suggestiveness, is 

sa to be compared with this work.’”’—Literary World, London. 


ts analysis of subjects makes it much superior to a mere mass of quota- 
‘ind Niphabetuaiiy arranged,’’—Josiah Strong, D. D. 


The Encyclopedia of Missions 


The Encyclopedia contains facts in every feature of missions and mission 
interests in all lands. The contents embrace historical, descriptive,, 
statistical, geographical, ethnological, and biographical information, with 
maps, bibliography, statistical tables, and general index. Among its 
compilers are specialists from almost every country. Compiled by 
ee Munse.t Buiss, Two 8vo vols., Cloth, 1,347 pp., with Maps. $12.00. 
= help to the better sosetvating of the momentous movement in 
ios m e of the Christian Church.”’—Bishop John F, Hurst. 
“It mu a vaca advance everv way upon mpi of the kind that has yet 
appeared.’’—The Missionary Herald, Boston. 
** The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. . It covers 
ape the important “~~ touching the numerous missions of all denominations 
lands, and of pit weoplen, | ay cnenage and surroundings, among whom 
ions are found,” —Ex-J Fancher, President American 
Bible Society. 
“The Encyclopedia meets a wing © ond now imperative want in a thor- 
ougbly scholarly manner 3. W Bash » DD. 
“This is far and rd away the most ae ER ‘ithe on missions yet published. 
Its size is stupend is staggered to think of the labor that must have 
been inyotved in in | its Mike it. itis It is worthy of America. In land we 
pore: nothing at all i eit. Itis extremely vailuable.”’"—Church Missionary 
=~ & 
* ye is an Sidlammaahio book of reference.”—The Examiner, New York. 





Foster’s Cyclopedia of Prose 
and Poetical Illustrations 


Containing the best religious illustrations, either prose or poetic, which 
literature affords. The illustrations on various subjects are made readily 
accessible by a most complete and exhaustive system of indexes. There 
are six regular indexes: Analytical Index; Author’s Index; General 
Index (combined with analytical index) ; Textual Index, connecting 1,500 
illustrations with pertinent texts; Topical Index; Index to First Lines. 
Compiled by Eton Foster, D.D. Four vols.; two for Prose Illustrations ; 
two for Poetical Illustrations. 8vo; Cloth, $5.00 per vol.; Sheep, $6.00 
per vol. 


“A library in itself. Irefer to it often. A 5 Wy galaxy of the gems of 
English literature.”—Chaplain C. C. McCabe, 


“Foster's Cyclopediais preeminently the pce. oe Student’s Crolopodie. 
Na minister should be without it.""—Bishep John M. Vincent, D.D., LL. D. 


Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge 


The object. of the Encyclopedia is to give in alphabetical order a summary 
of the most important information on all branches and topics of theo- 
logical learning—exegetical, historical, biographical, doctrinal, ete.—for 
the use of ministers, students, and laymen. This edition includes the 
“Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers.” Edited by 
Parr Scxuarr, D.D., LL.D., assisted by Rev. Samue. M. Jackson, M.A., 
and Rev. D. 8. Scnarr. Four vols., 8vo, 2,980 pp. (Separate vols., sold in 
cloth only, $5.00 each); Cloth, $20.00; Sheep, $26.00; Half Morocco, 
$32.00; Full Morocco, $44.00. 


“In fulness, fairness, and accuracy the work is unequaled in its kind.’”’— 
Talbot W. Chambers, B.D., New York. 

“ The’ Schaff-Herzog is the very best encyclopedia peices in any lan- 
ge a with no other work that equals it.”"—Pref. Reswell 
cock, 
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FREE 


To Pianists, Students 
or Singers : 


To make you familiar with the Standard 
Musical Association and its object (which is 
to supply music at the lowest possible price), 
we willsend four musical compositions toany 
address on receipt of ten cents. Three of these 
selections are copyrighted. and cannot be 
bought in any music store for less than one 
dollar. All we require is that you send your 
name and address—and ten cents in stamps for 
postage and wrapping. Mention this paper 
when writing. 


THE STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
80 Fifth Ave. New York. 


$ 1 WORTH 

















Che Cransfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of 
** Titus,’’ ‘‘ Stephen,’’ *‘ Prisoners of the Sea,’ etc. 


An entertaining story woven around the ‘‘ New 
Thought.” which is finding expression in Christian 
Science, Divine Healing. 

Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila.: ‘‘It is a dainty 
little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an 
hour’ s enjoyable reading, and cannot fail to move tender 
feelings as well as to cause smiles.’ 

Ornamental Cover, Half-tone Frontispiece. 

Price, 60 cents net. Postage, 3 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New York 
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SANITARIUM, 


Erected for its present purposes, by its present 
owners and managers, to answer their needs as phy- | 
sicians. Location unequaled in America. Circulars | 
free. 


Neurasthenics and Insomnia cases will find here | 


prompt and permanent cure without drugs. 


FENWICK HALL 


FENWICK, CONN. 


f you wish to spend the Summer at one of 
the most perfectly appointed resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast, offering every facility for 
indoor and outdoor amusements, and with a 
social atmosphere inviting to refined people, 
write for particulars to J. E. CHATFIELD, 
Hotel Jefferson, New York. 

PRIVATE GOLF LINKS 











B THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 
Ste 
| BY p AYLIGHT “New York” & “Albany” 
eee Office, Desbrosses St. 


Pier, New York. 








N BANNER .©'s:".2= 
dav. Ahen Boule. 


A weekly semi-secular paper devoted to the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God and the elevation 
of man. Send for FREE sample copy giving 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 
Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicago. 








needed; position permanent, self-seller. 


"| Month and Expenses; no experience 
PEASE Mre. Co., Station ly Cincinnati, O, 
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DEER PARK HOTEL. 
DEER PARK, MD. 
MOST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT OF 
THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea 
level. Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and 
mosquitoes. Reached without change of cars from 
all principal cities via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Every modern convenience. Rooms en suite with 
private baths. Electric Lights, Long Distance Tele- 
phone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming Pools, 
Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnifi- 
cent Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis 
Naval Academy Band. Hotel remodeled with addi- 
tional conveniences. All cottages have been taken 
for the season. Open from June 22d to September 30th. 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, 
Manager, care Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., 
until June Ist. After that time, Deer Park, Garrett 
County, Md. 








PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


The WABASH 


has its own tracks and 
is the shortest line to 


Buffalo “x2. Falls 


Stop-overs given at both 
points on alitickets. 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
ete., call on nearest "Ticket 
Agent, oraddressC, 8. CRANE, 
G. P. and T. A., St. Louls. 








SUMMER HOMES 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
| aa mre 











ATLANT? Oo 








|By the Ocean, Sound and Bay. 


Swept by Prevailing Cool South Winds from 
the Ocean. 


“SUMMER HOMES,” a book describing hotels and 
boarding houses, free upon application at ticket offices, 
Astor House, 120 (952 Eagle Bureau), (1352 World Vacation 
Bureau), (1370 Journal Resort Bureau) and 1383 Broad- 
way, 95 5th ave., 34th St. E. R., and foot New Chambers 
St., and 43 W. 125th St, New York; 333 Fulton St., 
Eagle Summer Resort Bureau, 118 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
and at L. I. R. R. stations in Brooklyn, or send 5c. 
stamps - H. M. SMITH, General Passenger haem, 
L. 1. R. R., L. 1. City, N. Y¥. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING-PLACE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


No person who comes east this year from 
a distant point of the country should go 
home without seein SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, the most beautiful as well as 
the’ most popular watering-place on this 
continent. 

The annual grand Floral Festival will be 
held at Saratoga the first week in September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 3% hours from 
New York; 6% hours from Boston; 7% 
hours from Buffalo by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL 

For a copy of “Saratoga the Beautiful,” 
“Four-Track Series” No. 2, send a postage 
rt ye H. Daniels, Genera) Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 




















SUMMER 





AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


$4.00 and upward per week. 
IN Send 4c. postage for Illust'd Book 


| VERMONT A. W. ECCLESTONE, $ P. A. 
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Linoty pe-Machine 


¢, channels along which the 
matrices descend, according 
to the operation of the key- 
board k. When enough ma 
trices are arranged to form 
a line they are carried to the 
left, and a line is cast auto- 
muticaily by the stereotyping 
mechanism, s 


An Illuminated Page 
s6thCentury Flemish “ Hours”’ 
(Missal in the Lenox Kennedy 
Collection) 


ee 


A Paper. Cutter 
(All parts described) 


A Wire Stitcher 
(All parts described) 





The Process of Electrotyping Illustrated 
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FAVORITE IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE. ©. M. Robinson, “oreman Proof Division: “* We have in con- 
sian? use tr our room a"! the -nodern dictionaries, but the most thoroughly thumb-worn of allis THE STANDARD, 
It is not only the most accurate, consistent, and comjnece, vi its tupearaphic excelience makes 12 the “«vorite 
among men engaged in book-making. It is ‘up-to-date.’ Hundreds of useful words and neips are foundin THE 
STANDARD which can be found in no other publication of the kind,”’ 


HOW PRINTING AND BOOK-MAKING ARE EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED IN| — 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY =: 
Sten, 


RECULAR SUBSCRIPTION EDITION se at 


turn and cut 
The following are some of the Standard Dictionary’s definitions under printing. They are so full and compre- 
hensive that only part can be reprinted entire. Attention is called to the fulness and accuracy of the Standard’s 
treatment of printing and book-making. All the illustrations are reproductions of those in the Dictionary. 


print’ing, print’/ing,n. 1. Theart or trade of making and 
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Shooting-Sticks 


printed. The first real advance in printing was the inven- 





issuing matter for reading, by means of type and the prin: - 
ing-press, including all that is done from the reception o! 
manuscripts to the issuing of matter printed; the process 
of making books, newspapers, maguzines, etc. 
Printing has secured the intellectual achievements of the past, and 
furnished a sure guarantee of future progress. 
Lecky Hist. Eur. Morais vol, i, ch. 1, p. 13). [a. ‘73.) 
2. The process of producing printed matter by the inking 
of type, plates, etc., and impressing them upon paper or 
the like, as in a printing-machine; presswork; as, the 
plates are cast, but the printing is yei to be done. 3. The 
act or process of reproducing a design upon a surface, as 


tion of movable ty pes about the middle of the 15th century 
This invention is probably due to Lourens Janszoon Cos- 


ter, of Haarlem, but Johann Gutenberg, with the aid of 


Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, of Germany, is generally 
credited with being the first to put it to practical use. The 
first book printed in English was **The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,”’ from the press of William Caxton, of 
London, about 1475. Printing received a second great 
impulse with the invention of the cylinder press early in 
the 19th century, and the application of steam. The old- 
fashioned hand-press turned out about 200 copies an hour 


the cylinder press increased the production to 2000 an 
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hour, while the web-perfecting presses, devised within 


by making an impression from it ona suitable substance by : 3 
the last generation. are capable of printing from 5,000 to 


any process; as, lithographic printing; photographic ) 
printing by the action of sunlight on sensitized paper ; the 100,000 perfected sheets in an hour. The use of movable 
printing of pottery by meaus of transferspaper or oil- types is beginning to give way to machines that substitute hake 
colors, which are fixed by heat, etc.; printengforthe blind | aline asa unit instead of a letter. See Linotype. Com- A Job 
by letters in relief. 4. That which is printed. pire LITHOGRAPHY. 
Printing is commonly referred to as ‘*the art preserva 
tive of all other arts,’ since it furnishes the means of re- sands of times beforejit was used, or could be used. . . ot, there- Roast 
cording knowledge for the use of future generations fore, any want of a printing art,—that is, of anart for multiplying J Treadle- 
Printing from blocks was known in China atanearly period, | impressions,—but the want of a cheap material for receiving such Press. . 
and came into use in Europe in the 12th century for orna- | impressions, was the obstacle to an Introduction of printed books (All parts 


; ; . ven as early as Pisistratus. DE QUINCY OpiumeEate Sequel, . described 
menting fabrics. In the l4th century playing-cards were Palimpsest p. 226 eae an aati — 2 4 


Me > 


Composing-Sti¢ 


*The secret of printing must have been palecove red Smany thou A Gordon 
N d 


- aumiie .— 

F A PartiaL List oF PRINTING TERMS. " 

licre follows in the dictionary a list of 167 terms used in the printing and bookmaking trades, admirably illustrating 
the Standard’s valuable and exclusive word-grouping system. 


Compounds, etc.:—electromagnetic printing, 
printing at a distance, by using an electromagnetic tele- 
graphic apparatus, as in the stock-printing telegraph, or 
ticker.—embossed p., printing without ink, the type or 
design being impressed in relief, as in printing for the 
blind.—print’ing-bod’’y, n. Ceram. Pottery when in 
condition to be printed; biscuit.—p.-frame, n. Phot. A | - “ x 
frame in which negatives and sensitized paper are fixed cylinder p., drum-cylinder p, double-cylinder 
in order that photographs may be formed by exposure p., stop-cylinder p., 4-, 6:, 8-, or 10:cylinder p., 
in the light. —p.:-house, n. An establishment where j double-feeding p., duplex p., eighth-, quarter:, 
typographical printing is done.—p.-office, n. A place ; half-medium p., hand-p., job-p, liberty r., 


print/ing-press’’, print’/ing-pres’,. 1. Same as PRINT- 
ING*MACHINE. 2%. A mechanism for printing, operating 
by pressure; as the Adams printing-press. 
Here follow comprehensive and clear defini- | 
tions of amateur press, bed-and-platen p., 
| book-p., card-p., chromatic-p., copperplate-p., 





where book-, newspaper-, or job-printing is carried on.— | lithographic p., multicolor p., newspaper-p., ’ 
P--paper, n. See PaPeR.—p. telegraph, any self | perfecting p., platen-p., revolving type-cylin- P A Ruling-Maeh 
recording telegraph; a ticker.—p.-wheel, n. A wheel |derp., rolling-p, turtle-p., two: or three: | (Parts described 
in a numbering-machine, having on its periphery figures | revolution p., web p., web perfecting p., Adams | 


for printing. _p-, Campbell p., Gordon p., Hoe p. 


a a a TIE. q 
he-- GOMMENDED BY AUTHORITIES ON PRINTING Jf 


The Inland Printer, Chicago: ‘‘It would be highly advantageous to have the Century, the International, and 
the Standard all at hand for reference and comparison; but if only one is to be had, certainly the Standard is the 
best for the proof-reader. There is not one department of knowledge or science not represented in the Standard 
by more words than it has in either of the others, and the record of word forms is more valuable to proof readers 
than any other feature of the dictionary as a practical aid in proof-reading.” Fen. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND SPECIAL TERMS .,. he British Printer, London: © The 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS. S—— 
The Union Printer and American 
Crafteman, N. Y.: *‘ The best work yet 
devised for the guidance of printers.” , 
A Handsome Booklet with Color 
Plates Free to those who sign and 
mail the accompanying Coupon. 
Seven Cents a Day will Buy 
this Great Dictionary. 





SEND THIS INQUIRY COUPON 
FunK & WaGwaLts Co., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen : — Please send me the booklet 
offered free to DIGEST readers, containing colored 
plates and full particulars of the Standard 

ictionary. 
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’ : The Hoe Multicolor Web-Perfecting Press for Newspapers 
Printers’ Metal Quoins (For full description of parts see Standard Dictionary) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

'POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should 
they are to go into effect. 


be sent two weeks prior to the date 

The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find tl 
prefer not to have 
broken in case they f 


assumed 





a large majority of our subscribers 
10ns interrupted and their files 
It is therefore 


fore expiration. It 
, unless notification to discontinue is that the sub- 
Notification to discon- 











received 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the vear. 
PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for 
that the paper shall stop at the end of 
given to this effect, 


friends, intending 
If instructions are 
e attention at the proper time 


the vear. 





they will receiv 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTACK ON COMMISSIONER EVANS. 


I’ is a noticeable fact in the fight that Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 

is making for the removal of Pension Commissioner H. Clay 
Evans that the newpapers of the country are standing by the 
commissioner pretty solidly. The New York 7rzbune (Rep.), 
Sun(Rep.)and Mail and Express (Rep.), the Philadelphia Zea- 


ger (Rep.), the Rochester Post Express (Rep.), the Minneapolis 








Journal (Rep.), 
— and many other 
2 “a e 
: Republican papers 


the country over 
express the belief 
that Mr. 
administered 


the pension office 


Evans 
has 
and 


in a_ honest 


creditable man- 
and should be 
“No- 
body doubts,” says 
the York 
Times (Ind.), 


“that he is an hon- 


ner, 
retained. 


New 


est, efficient, and 
fair-minded com- 
missioner of pen- 


sions, and that the 























attacks upon him 


GEN. DANIEL E. SICKLES. are made precisely 


for that reason.” 
The New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), too, calls 
him “thoroughly efficient, entirely just, and exceptionally 


upright,” and declares that ‘to remove him in obedience to 
clamors like those made by General Sickles and Tanner would 
be an act so unjustifiable that we do not believe for a moment 


New York, Jury 6, 1901. 
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the President will consent to it.” The Baltimore News says: 
“Notice should be served on pension grabbers that they are de- 
grading the pension system at their peril, and that unless they 
join in a honest effort to purify it the whole system may be radi- 
cally changed. If the attack upon Mr. Evans by General Sickles 
helps to open the eyes of the public to the scandalous pension 
conditions, it will have served a useful purpose, but hardly the 
purpose its author 





intended it should 
The 





promote.” 


Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), remarks 
that “it is to be 
hoped that the 


President will be 





as little moved by 


these latest at- 
tacks on the com- 
missioner as he 
has been by pre 
vious ones, 
will keep him 
where he is”; and 
the semi-official 
Philadelphia 
Press 


serves: 


(Rep.) ob- 





“The gen- 











eral, no doubt 





meaning well, has COMMISSIONER H. CLAY EVANS. 
got himself into a 
be diffi- 


Evans, 


will 
His complaint against Mr. 
is childish. Mr. Evans 


would be derelict in the performance of his sworn duty if he did 


hole, without any apparent reason, from which it 


cult for him to emerge. 


that of closely investigating claims, 


not do that very thing, and every honest applicant should wel- 
come such inquiry.” ‘In sober truth,” concludes the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union (Rep.), “Pensions Comniissioner Evans is the 
honest veteran’s best friend, and he should be sustained by both 
President and people.” 

General Sickles, whom the Springfield Refud/ican (Ind.) refers 
to as “doubtless the most distinguishetl Civil War soldier now 
alive, except possibly Generals Schofield and Howard,” is a 
member of the pension committee of the national Grand Army 
organization, and he complains that Mr. Evans administers the 
pension office in an unsympathetic spirit. He says 

“Commissioner Evans has, unfortunately, so administered the 
duties of his office as to create a general impression among those 
who have occasion to transact business with it that he is not 
fair; that he is too technical in the construction of the statutes ; 
that he is unreasonable and over-fastidious in his demands for 
testimony ; that he treats every applicant for a pension with sus- 
picion ; that he affords no facilities to soldiers or to soldiers’ wid- 
ows to overcome technical requirements; that he maintains a 
large corps of spies, who go about the country to see if they can’t 
find excuses to reduce allowances to pensioners or to stop them 
altogether, and that the espionage exercised over the widows of 
veterans is most offensive and unwarranted. 

“‘For these and other reasons the people whose names are in- 
scribed on the pension rolls—and there are nearly a million of 
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them—remonstrate against the reappointment of Commissioner 
Evans.” 


His belief in Mr. Evans's incompetency became so strong some 
time ago that when the Republican National Committee asked 
him to take the stump for McKinley last fail he declined to do 
$0, it is said, until Senator Scott, of West Virginia, of the na- 
tional committee of the Republican Party, promised that Evans 
should 


be removed. At this point another interesting contro- 


versy arises. General Sickles, in an interview published in the 
New York //era/d on Thursday of last week, is quoted as fol- 
lows: “President McKinley told me in March, that he would re- 
move Mr. Evans, and told me the name of the man he had se- 
lected to succeed him, a General So-and-So, who is a thoroughly 
capable man, and would be most acceptable to the Grand Army. 


I am not at liberty to say who he was.” The Washington corre- 
spondents say that the friends of the President refuse to credit 
this assertion; and as the general's statement is so positive, the 
retention or release of the commissioner will soon settle the 
controversy on this point. 

The commissioner has had little to say in reply to the Gener- 
al’s charges, but he has brought out two letters which General 
Sickles wrote to him in 1899, the first saying that “‘ your office 
seems to me worthy of the highest commendation, and, above 
all, from the veteran soldiers,” and the second referring to the 
“admirable administration ” of his office, adding: ‘I have writ- 
ten an earnest letter to the President, in which I have expressed 
the utmost confidence in you and the same measure of contempt 
” The commissioner remarks that the office force 
and policy of administration are the same now that they were in 
1899, and says that “surely there is no lack of generosity on the 
part of the Administration when it distributes $140,000,000 per 
annum.” 


for your critics. 


A Grand Army view of Mr, Evans may be seen in the follow- 
ing comment from 7he National Tribune (Washington) : 


“Every year he has gone to’ Congress and asked for a great 
dea] more money 
than he has in- 





tended to spend. 
Then all the sol- 
dier-hating papers 
have set upa great 
cry about the ‘en- 
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ormous expense of the pension roll more than a third of a century 
after the war.’ ‘Then from week to week he has filled their col- 
umns with ‘stories of frauds he pretends he has discovered, of 
vicious schemers he has balked, the rare luck of the country in 
having aman of his altogether unprecedented shrewdness and 
honesty, and then makes a showing of several millions which he 
has rescued from the clutches of harpies. 

“So the poor veterans and their widows catch it both ways. 
They are blamed for an amount of money which is never intended 
to be given them, and are jeered at because they are disappointed 
in getting any part of it. 

“While getting bigger appropriations than ever, he is paring 
down the poor little allowances of veterans and their widows 
until the average pension under the act of June 27, 18go, is only 
$108.28, where it was $121.51 under Raum, eleven years ago, 
and eight out of every nine on the whole roll get but $3 a week 
or less. 

“This is the kind of a politician who makes game of the veter- 
ans and their widows in their old age.” 


THE DAYTON STRIKE. 


b Yer reports in regard to the labor troubles in the National 

Cash Register works at Dayton, Ohio, have been at the 
same time so few and so varied that it is not easy to arrive ata 
comprehensive idea of the situation. A few points, however, 
seem clear. ‘The company has not only provided its employes 
with attractive surroundings in the factory and at home, and 
provided free lectures, entertainments, excursions, religious op- 
portunities, etc., but has recognized the labor-unions, and treated 
with them as such on all occasions. The concessions to the 
unions, indeed, have sometimes gone so far as to be almost ridic- 
ulous. On one occasion, for instance, it was made a matter of 
complaint that the women who washed the factory towels did not 
belong to any union, so the company allowed the men to supply 
the towels themselves; at another time it was discovered that 
the springs on a certain door were made by non-union labor, so 
the company took the springs off and let the men do the work of 
the springs; again, a union insisted that two men, whom the 
company did not want, be kept on the pay-roll, so they were sup- 
ported in idleness three months, until the union permitted the 
company to drop them. The company officials say that twenty- 
five unions are represented in the factory, and that a large part 


of the time of the manage- 




















ment is occupied in listen- 
ing to their demands. 

On the side the 
principal complaint seems 


men’s 


to lie against one McTag 
gart, foreman of one of the 
departments, who is said to 
be a_ systematic 
crusher.” 


““labor- 
His attempt to 
oust, on the plea of a reduc- 
tion of the force, several 
men who had been active in 
labor matters, and the de- 
mand of the union that they 
be taken back, is said to 
be the immediate cause of 
the present strike. The 
strike includes only the 
foundry and polishing 
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POOR OLD JOHN BULL. 


He is glad to hear the American hay crop is good. 
—The New York Journal. 


around here.” 


SNAP-SHOTS OF JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 


JouN BULL: “Hold tight, Wilfred, there might be a kidnaper 


room; the closing of the 
rest of the factory on May 
3 was due to the fact, so the 
company announced, that 
the strike in the foundry 


—The St. Louis Republic. 
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and polishing room cut off the supply of material for the rest of 
the factory. The company announced its willingness to arbitrate 
the cause of the strike, but the men insisted that their mates be 
taken back unconditionally. This the company refused to grant. 

he factory opened again on June 19, but, according to the New 
York Journa/, ‘the strikes in the foundry and polishing room, 
the original cause of the trouble, have never been settled, and 
the company may find it neccessary to shut down again for the 
same reason as before.” 

What makes the strike notable is the fact that the unparalleled 
efforts of the company to make its employes contented and happy 
seem to have been not wholly successful. One of the workmen 
is quoted as saying, in an opinion that may or may not be typi- 
cal of the general feeling in the factory : 

“You know the allusion to the Dead Sea apples—fair to the 
eye, ashes to the tongue? Well, that’s the ‘model factory of the 
world’ situation summed up. We couldn’t eat the beautiful 
flowers, we couldn’t wear the fine books, we hated to have it un- 
derstood we were so dirty we needed signs reading, ‘This way 
to the bath-rooms,’ in front of our work-benches ; we hated to be 
expected to go to religious services willy nilly. We are almost 
all of us born and bred Americans—sober, decent, and industri- 
ous, as our late employers will tell you, but we are not inmates 
of an institution, even if it is the model one of the sort in the 
world. We are sick of cant.” 


MILITARY SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


T was about a year and three months ago that General Otis, 
after many prior announcements to the effect that the end 

of the Philippine war was “in sight,” declared that it was virtu- 
ally over, and came home. On Monday of last week General 
Cailles, the last insurgent leader of any importance to hold out, 
surrendered ; on Wednesday, the last of the volunteers reached 
San Francisco, leaving only regulars in the Philippines; and 
on Friday, the report was published that the government has 
stopped buying horses for military service in the islands. The 
war, after two and a half years of fighting, now seems to be over 
in reality. The Filipino generals who have given up are not to 
be punished, and hundreds of prisoners of war have been set free 

















THE GLORIOUS FOURTH IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
—TZhe Cleveland Leader. 


in celebration of the surrenders. “‘ These are rather joyous days 
for the Filipino prisoners of war,” says the Manila New Ameri- 
can, “and General MacArthur’s name will be a household word 
in many Filipino homes for generations.” The Chicago /nfer- 
Ocean gives a comprehensive sketch of the military situation in 
the following paragraphs: 

“Since the capture of Aguinaldo over one hundred prominent 
officers of the old Filipino army have surrendered, among them 
Trias, Arejola, Pablo, Tecson, Colonel Aba, General Lukban, 
and General Tinio, leaving Cailles the only notable insurgent in 
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the field. Since negotiations were opened with General Cailles, 
General Trias has been made governor of Cavite, General Flores 
the governor of the new province of Cizal, and other insurgent 
officers have been appointed to important positions. 

“At Zamboanga the most influential of the Moro chiefs and 
heir apparent of the Sultan of Mindanao is proceeding to abolish 
slavery in the district under his jurisdiction, and has offered to 
lead his soldiers against any insurgents that inay offer resistance 
to the American government. Not only at Manila, but in all the 
provinces, the pro- 
gress of reorganiza- 
tion has been rapid, 
and whenever there 
has been assurance 
of peace civil au- 
thority has been 
established. 








“With General 
Cailles out of the 
field, there remain 
only a few bands of 
brigands resisting 
the Americans. 
Some of these bands 
are led, it is said, by 
American deserters 
who, in their own 
interest, will pro- 
long guerilla war- 
fare as long as pos- 
sible; but, as these 
bands will be out 
side the pale of 
legitimate warfare, 
they will be treated 
as robbers by both 
natives and Ameri- 
cans, and their anni- 
hilation or suppres- 
sion is a question of 
only a few months.” 
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Not all the Amer- 


ican newspapers be 





GENERAL CAILLES. 

lieve that clemency 

to the surrendered chiefs is a good or wise policy. ‘The Min- 
neapolis Times, for example, says: 


“The Times believes in leniency to the utmost limit of propri- 
ety in dealing with the Filipinos who have been in arms against 
the government; but, unless Cailles has been the victim of the 
lie circumstantial and of the lie horrible, the fitting place for him 
is a dungeon, to be followed by a court-martial, to be followed by 
a volley of musketry. If he committed one tithe of the crimes of 
which he is charged by men who should have known, or if they 
did not know should have kept silent, the condonation of his 
offenses is of itself criminal when made either by a government 
that deprecates further war or by a court that seeks to forgive 
evil that good may come.” 


An opposite view of the matter may be seen in the following 
comment by the Baltimore American : 


“In good truth, a whole host of the Filipino insurgents richly 
deserve drastic punishment. They had a right, of course, to 
make war upon us, and are not to be punished for that. But, 
having made war, they had no right to wage it according to the 
rules of uncivilized peoples. By permitting the leaders to live 
and making use of their services, however, we gain the friend- 
ship of a very considerable portion of the native population. On 
the other hand, were we to deal summarily with these, and the 
minor lights, we would fill the natives with added hatred toward 
us. We should remember that, after all, the Filipinos are much 
like children, requiring to be petted and pampered, else they be- 
come stubborn and rebellious. ‘There is more truth than poetry 
in the old saw: ‘Sugar catches more flies than vinegar.’ ” 


The anti-expansionist press insist that independence for the 
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Filipinos is still desirable. Says the Indianapolis .Vews, for in- 
Stance: 

“We think that the Administration will make a great mistake 
if it assumes that the people contemplate the permanent reten- 
tion of the islands with pleasure or enthusiasm. It is a question 
on which they have not passed—possibly one on which they have 
not yet made up their minds. But we believe there is a very re- 
spectable element of our population—respectable both in size 
and intelligence—that would be glad to see some way open for 
getting rid of the responsibility that will be ours if we deny 
practical independence in the Philippines. The arguments which 
have prevailed in controlling our policy in regard to Cuba have 
no application whatever to the Philippines. An independent 
government in that distant region could not become a menace to 
us. We become their. surer allies by granting independence. 
The Philippines are not within our natural sphere of influence. 
They have no relation to the political system of this hemis- 
phere. ee 

“It may be that it will be many years before we can wisely 
withdraw. But it seems to us that we ought to look forward to 
the ultimate independence of the Philippines, and to strive for 
that end.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL SALT TRUST. 


OME alarm is expressed at the latest industrial combina- 
tion—an international salt trust. This consolidation, which 
aims at control of one of the necessities of existence, includes the 
Salt Union of England (the British salt trust), the National Salt 
Company of this country, the Canadian Salt Company, and the 
trust that controls the Spanish and Italian output. If this great 
combination is successful, remarks the New York Avening Post, 
“it would seem that a universal salt tax might be laid on the hu- 
man race, whether the laws of particular nations ordained it or 
forbade it,” and it adds that such a thought is “disquieting.” 
It continues: 


“Tt is disquieting, because we have become used to relying, 
theoretically at least, on foreign competition as a remedy for do- 
mestic oppression. After all, we have thought, if worst comes to 
worst, we can abolish our protective duties, and then our trusts 
will have to meet the competition of the world, and will sell us 
their goods at fair prices. The mere talk of an international 
combination dispels this cheerful delusion. Such a combination 
can laugh at tariffs, and, in spite of protectionist theories, can 
make the consumer pay the tax. In countries enjoying protec- 
tive duties salt would probably be sold at higher prices, but the 
salt monopoly would not need or be helped by a tariff.” 

















KECIPROCITY—AS IT IS PRACTISED. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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The vast natural supplies of salt, however, lead a number of 
papers to believe that there is no danger. It will be time enough 
for alarm, thinks the Chicago Aecord-Hlera/d, when the trust 
pockets the oceans. ‘The Atlantic,” it remarks, “gives eighty- 
one pounds of salt in a ton of water, and altho it has never 
been weighed, it 1s a very sure thing that it contains a good 
many tons of water.” The Philadelphia Press, too, says that 
“as salt is produced in almost unlimited quantities in various 
States of the Union, there need be no fear of this ‘combine.’ ” 


The New York Swz says: 


“The international trust promised in salt need not frighten 
anybody. There has for a long time been some sort of an inter- 
national trust in window-glass, or at least among the laborers 
engaged in window-glass-making. But assuming that the inter 
national salt trust would be far beyond comparison with its glass 
colleague in point of size and commercial effectiveness, it would 
still present no valid ground for anxiety, according to the lessons 
of our peculiarly ample experience. 

“The industrial combinations in this country were built up 
against the most bitter opposition and frantic dread lest they 
should prove public calamities. But industrially we are stronger 
and more surefooted to-day than ever, and very largely through 
our unequaled development of the trust system. 

“Economically, therefore, we can watch the trust acquire an 
international form with attention that has the great advantage 
of calmness. ‘The political effect of the international trust is an- 
other matter.” 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA AT A STANDSTILL. 


HE reports current in many of the daily papers that our 
tariff tilts with Russia have not materialy affected our 
trade with that country are not in accord with the facts, if we 
are to take the word of American Trade (Philadelphia) in the 


matter. That journal says, in fact: 


“As a result of the countervailing duty of 50 per cent. im- 
posed by Russia on all American manufactured goods, the ex- 
port trade with that country has come to a standstill. The only 
direct line from New York to St. Petersburg is the Scandinavian- 
American, and during the season of navigation in the Baltic 
every steamship carried from 400 to 1,000 tons of freight, chiefly 
machinery, for St. Petersburg. The steamship 4/exvandria 
sailed June 8, for Christiania, Copenhagen, and Stettin, and the 
only freight that was offered for St. Petersburg was 1oo barrels 
of bark extract. 

“Those interested in the Baltic trade say that there can be no 
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UNCLE SaM: “And that’s his way of getting customers!” 
—The New York World. 


THE RUSSIAN AFFAIR IN CARTOON. 
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hope for a resumption of Russian trade this summer. They be- 
lieve that the levying of the import duty on the Russian sugars 
was a huge mistake, considering how infinitesimal the amount 
imported was and the vast export trade we had with Russia and 
Siberia. The attempt to boom the products of the sugar trust is 
costing manufacturers of iron and steel a vast sum of money, as 
It is intimated that 
these manufacturers will be heard from before long, and that 
there is a movement on foot to lay the whole matter before the 
Treasury Department. 


the 50-per-cent. duty is simply prohibitive. 


In consequence of the present conditions 
European manufactures are being rushed into Russia and the 
ports are crowded with vessels carrying them. 

“American exports consist largely of general agricultural ma- 
chinery to Russia, while vast quantities of railroad material, 
mining and general machinery have been exported to Vladivos- 
tock from Atlantic ports, much of it 
York.” 


being shipped from New 


The London £conomist’s St. Petersburg correspondent says 
that the entire foreign trade of the Russian empire is practically 
stationary. The imports over the European border fell off four 
The 


foreign trade of the United States is about $30 per capita; that 


per cent. last year, altho the exports increased 14 per cent. 


of Russia $5 per capita, a sum lower than the per capita foreign 
trade of the empire twenty years ago. In this country such a 
record would create concern, but in Russia it is considered excel- 
lent, as the Czar wishes his subjects to do their trading among 
themselves, so that they will not become dependent upon other 
nations. 


A SWEEPING MILWAUKEE INJUNCTION. 


‘ 
2 me of the most sweeping injunctions ever issued in a labor 

case was granted last week by a Milwaukee judge to the 
Vilter Manufacturing Company of that city. This injunction is 
directed against the International Association of Machinists, and 
prohibits the strikers “from in any way interfering with the men 
employed at the Vilter Works, from gathering about the plant, 
from posting pickets, from combining with tradesmen in order to 
boycott the Vilter Company, or to refuse to sell supplies to the 
men employed there and who have refused to quit,” and, in 
short, forbidding the strikers from doing anything that will “in 
any way operate to damage the Vilter Company or its employ- 
ees.” The injunction is returnable to the circuit court of Mil- 
waukee, and may, of course, be set aside. Says the news de- 
patch : 


“The suit is without a parallel, and is the first of the kind ever 
issued. If it proves successful, it will play a most important part 
in labor disturbances of the future. While the action is brought 
in the name of the Vilter Company, it is really the National 
Metal Trades Association that is the plaintiff, the Vilter Com- 
pany having been selected to serve as plaintiff because, it is 
said, the equities existing were greatest in its favor and Milwau- 
kee was considered as the best place in the country in which to 
fight the battle in the courts.” 


The Milwaukee /ourna/, in discussing the issues at stake, de- 
clares : 


“It has come to be generally conceded that organization of 
employers, capital, and labor for purposes of mutual support and 
profit is legitimate and stands on equal footing for all. It is also 
‘conceded that workmen may quit work when they please and for 
any reason, or for no reason, save possibly in some cases where 
large interests involving public safety are concerned. And this 
is rather a question of comity and morals for the quitter than a 
definition of law. But the question of how far labor may go in 
preventing others who wish to work from replacing the strikers 
needs aclear definition. The claim of this right so to prevent any 
from taking employment has been strenuously resisted. It is 
argued that rights and duties are reciprocal; the right to quit 
work infers the right to take work with equal freedom. It is ar- 
gued that if employers are subject to the one rule, they should 
have the benefit of the other. Our courts, laws, and public opin- 
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ion hold that there is nothing approaching slavery in our system. 
Men must be free to follow their pursuits in theirown way. A 
man’s labor is his own absolutely. He may exercise the right 
by himself or voluntarily surrender a partial control to an organ- 
ization, as he wills. But it is his personal right and there must 
be no compulsion on either side. This is the vital question at 
issue.” 

The Detroit /7ee Press maintains that the injunction is per- 
fectly proper and legal. ‘‘We frankly confess,” it says, “that 
we can not detect wherein the Milwaukee judge has in the 
of la- 
The holding of the 


slightest degree curtailed or trespassed upon the ‘rights’ 
bor. The right to strike is not questioned. 
court, as we read, is that when employees voluntarily lay down 
their tools and quit their employers, all preexisting relations are 
broken and the strikers have no more claims upon which to pre- 
sume than have the veriest strangers. Within their rights as citi- 
zens they may do just what other citizens may do, and no more.” 
The Chicago Avening Post, on the other hand, thinks the pro- 
ceeding a very high-handed one. It says: 

“Ts picketing unlawful in Wisconsin? We do not think it is, 
A court of equity has no power to forbid lawful acts. There are 
other things named in the injunction which are not necessarily 
unlawful, tho they may result in injury tothe company. Under 
the recent able opinions of Judges Baker and Waterman injury, 
even if malicious, is no test of legal wrong. Public opinion will 
not tolerate one-sided application of the vague conspiracy law. 
If blacklisting is permissible, boycotting is equally so, provided 
it is peaceable. 

“Peace between capital and labor will not be promoted by the 
abuse of the injunction remedy.” 


AFRO-AMERICAN COMMENTS ON 
DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


HE comments of the Afro-American papers in these days of 
negro disfranchisement are marked by a sad and hopeless 

tone that is in sharp contrast to the usual cheerfulness and op- 
Gazette (Afro-Ameri- 


timism of the negro race. The Sa,annah 


can), for example, says 


“These be terrible times through which the Afro-American is 
now passing, but more terrible will they be upon the future Cau- 
casian, for they are sowing what they must evidently reap. 

“That the Caucasian is doing his utmost to subjugate the 
negro to the merest ownerless slave, crush out his manhood, de- 
stroy his race pride and self-respect is an evident fact by every 
move of the white man upon his checkerboard of current history. 
Whether he will succeed or not depends upon the wisdom and 
sagacity of the negro himself, aided by the nobler instincts and 
element of the royal-blooded white people of the South. Without 
their assistance we can accomplish but little. 

“It seems that the South is at present dominated by a soulless, 
heartless, cracker element whose highest aim and ambition is to 
take away from the black man every vestige of hope and place 
beyond his reach all avenues to civilized citizenship. The ac- 
complishment of this purpose will mean the chattel and charla- 
tanism of the whole negro race. 

“To defeat this plan we must enlist the sympathy and good 
will of every Christian white man and woman in America and 
interest them in our cause. We must get them to see the in- 
equitable justice meted out to us by the various judges of our 
courts and the mean advantages taken of us by others very 
nearly as high in authority, and ask them to create a sentiment 
against the perpetration of such injustices upon a weak, docile, 
and defenseless people. We must make it plain to these good 
people that the unsympathetic and heartless ones of their race 
are inscribing on the pages of history in letters of flesh and 
blood the doom of our defenseless race and that while doing this 
they are thoughtlessly inditing their own damnation.” 


The Washington Ace (Afro-American) saysin a similar strain: 


“Is there no one to come to the defense of the black man? 
Does he deserve the treatment that he is receiving from those 














who endeavored to destroy the Union? When the colored man 
sees his wife, his children, and his property taken away from him 
and he compelled to leave and seek refuge in a more congenial 
climate, [these things] are sufficient to make him lament. The 
advice of 7he Bee to those who are weak is to make no resist- 
ance, neither should the strong do anything to create disturb- 
ance. The time will soon come when all nationalities will live 
in peace and harmony. 

“The constitutional convention that is now in session at 
Richmond, Va., will no doubt put itself on record depriving the 
colored man of his right to cast his ballot. If the action of the 
several state governments are right, the destiny of the negro is 
doomed. If they are wrong, then right will prevail and the la- 
mentation of the negro will come to anend. Thereis a God, and 
a just one, who will right all things.” 


The New York Age (Afro-American) says: 


“Some of the members of the Virginia constitutional conven- 
tion want to have the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution repealed ; and we suspect that some of these members 
were with Gen. Robert E. Lee at Appomatox. They do not for- 
get. They still remember the valor of the black troops at New- 
market Heights and Petersburg. ‘They are sowing the seeds for 
more trouble. ‘They should be wiser. 

“The Fifteenth Amendment will not be repealed. The crazy 
people who want to repeal it should remember how much it cost 
to enact it in the fundamental law. Revolutions are not in the 
habit of going backward. It would bea sorry old world if they 
were. We are bound to move forward to a broader and juster 
citizenship on national and not race lines.” 





“THE LOOTING OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 


HE sensation created by the action of the mayor and council 

of Philadelphia in giving away, under authority conferred 

by the recent “ripper” legislation of the State, railroad fran- 
chises over more than a hundred miles of streets has attracted 
attention and drawn causticcomment in every State of the Union. 
“John Wanamaker appears to have driven the Philadelphia fran- 
chise grabbers into a corner,” remarks the Portland (Me.) A dver- 
tiser (Rep.), referring to Wanamaker’s offer of $2,500,000 for the 
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THE MAN WHO HAS RECENTLY SECURED BY “TREATY” A LARGE TRACT 
OF LAND FROM THE “INDIANS.” 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


franchises that were given away. ‘‘The quiet submission of the 
people of Philadelphia to the street-railway franchise steal,” 
dryly adds the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) “has convinced 
the Pennsylvania boodlers that the public rather likes to be 
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robbed.” ‘The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) says that “it may 
be doubted if anything quite the equal of this Philadelphia affair 
has ever yet been recorded”; while the Seattle Post-/ute//i- 
gencer (Rep.) wonders if there are any lengths to which the 
Pennsylvania politician may not go without incurring rebuke at 
the polis. ‘The Topeka Cafzta/ (Rep.) thinks that “the unheard- 
of corruption and debauchery of the present Pennsylvania leg- 
islature and the weakness of the poor tool of an unprincipled 
gang who rattles around in the gubernatorial chair” are prepar- 
ing conditions for a Democratic state victory ; and the Denver 
Post (Ind.) observes that the people of Philadelphia, who have 
so tamely submitted to “high-handed outrage” have “still some- 
thing to learn from the wild and woolly West.” 

Mr. Wanamaker’s part in the popular protest against the 
course of the state machine and the city officials has been a 
prominent one, and his renewal of his first offer to the city of 
$2,500,000 for the franchises granted, with an additional bonus 
of $500, 000 to be distributed among those in gratuitous possession 
of these valuable privileges, is widely noticed. In his second 
letter, which was addressed to Congressman Robert Foerderer, 
he not only makes the financial offer just outlined, but also 
agrees to build and operate railroads on which three-cent fares 
shall be charged between the hours of 6 and 8 a.m. and 5 and 7 
p.M., and consents to return the franchises to the city at any 
time within ten years for the price of the actual money expended 
and invested. He further stipulates that the money he pays to 
the city shall be used for the deepening of the Delaware River 
channel and the building of public schools. Mr. Wanamaker’s 
effort to “‘bal® a rotten political deal,” says the Omaha II’or/d- 
Herald (Dem.), “entitles him to the thanks of all honest citi- 
zens.” A view of his action more in accord with that of his poli 
tical enemies is voiced by the Kansas City /ourna/ (Rep.), which 
says: 

“Mr. Wanamaker really doesn’t want to go into the street-rail- 
way business. He doesn’t want these franchises. Mr. Wana- 
maker is only playing politics. He puts in a good deal of time 
at politics, but has achieved few successes. His offers for these 
municipal privileges are for publication only. He desires to ad- 
vertise the fact in a conspicuous and sensational way that the 
city of Philadelphia is being looted in the interest of certain per- 
sons who are friends of his political enemies.” 


The struggle against the domination of the Quay-Ashbridge 
machine has largely crystallized around the personality of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Rothermel, who has come into prominence on ac- 
count of his known hostility to the designs of the Republican 
politicians and the fact that his name has been rejected by them 
in their nomination of city officers for the ensuing term. “ Dis- 
trict Attorney Rothermel is the embodiment of the question at 
issue between the people and the criminal machine ays the 
Philadelphia North American (Rep.). “Noargument 1s needed 
to convince intelligent citizens that P. F. Rothermel was rejected 
for renomination,” adds the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), 
“for the sole reason that his vigilant and courageous administra- 
tion of the district attorney’s office is the one obstacle to their 
schemes of misrule and corruption.” A vast mass-meeting, at- 
tended by many thousands of citizens and addressed by Col. A. 
K. McClure and other well-known speakers, was held in Phila- 
delphia on Thursday of last week, and severe resolutions were 
passed condemning the “‘insolently despotic power " of state and 
city officials and emphasizing the importance of returning Mr. 
Rothermel to office. This assemblage, declares the Philadelphia 
Times (Ind. Dem.), “struck the deepest and the fiercest note 
that has been heard in this State for many a year.” <A telegram 
indorsing the movement was received from Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, who asked to be enrolled as a vice-presi- 
dent of the meeting, and this has led to the impression that the 
sympathies of the President and Cabinet are with the reform 
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movement. It is also significant that such stanch Republican 
papers as the New York Mail and Express (reputed to be Sena- 
tor Platt’s organ) denounce in no measfired terms the action of 
the Philadelphia officials. ‘Civic honor demands that the so- 
called Republican ‘machine’ be ditched.” itsays. ‘“‘ Republicans 
everywhere will throw up their hats if Philadelphia will only do 
it.” The Philadelphia /rguzrer(Rep.), which is championing 
almost single-handed the course of Senator Quay and Mayor 
Ashbridge, contains much bitter comment on ** Wanamakerism ” 
and the “ falsehood and vituperation of the yellow journals.” Mr. 
Rothermel it describes as ‘Mr. Wanamaker’s heretofore private 
counsel.” It continues: 


“Because John Wanamaker wants to go to the United States 
Senate, the newspaper organs of Wanamakerism have been tell- 
ing the people that they have been robbed. 

“They have not been. 

“It is a lie. 

“The movement for Rothermel is a mistake. It is the cloak 
that conceals the hidden hands of the political manipulators. 
The prominent citizens who attended last night’s meeting have 
not been taken behind the curtain. When they penetrate there, 
when they discover what there really is behind this movement, 
they will run from it like frightened sheep. 

“For behind it all is hypocrisy—nothing else. 

““And hypocritical hands are doing the secret manipulating. 

“Our friends of last night’s meeting unwittingly, unknowingly, 
have become the catspaws of a Personal-Interest movement that 
is bound in the end to go to smash. 

“And when the thing is fully exposed and understood, as it will 
be in the course of time, there will be a very general stampede 
from it.” 





SOUTH AMERICA AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


OT the least startling and far-reaching result of the “ex- 
pansion” policy now definitely adopted by the United 
States Government and ratified by the Supreme Court is found 
in its influence upon our commerce among the South American 
states and their attitude toward us. ‘While we are trying to 
establish an empire on the other side of the world,” declares the 
New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), “Germany is rapidly establish- 
ing her trade in South America, our natural market. While the 
American people are following a will-o’-the-wisp in the Melane- 
sian archipelago in Asia, they have been giving the European 
nations the pretexts they wish to interfere in the affairs of the 
western hemisphere.” The activity of Germany in colonizing 
Brazil is regarded in some quarters as presaging ambitious de- 
signs. It is estimated that there are at present in Brazil about 
300,000 Germans. Venezuela, too, especially since the present 
asphalt imbroglio, is reported to have been “flirting with Euro- 
pean governments,” and Chile is far from friendly to this coun- 
try. A most significant-expression of South American senti- 
ment is contained in an article by Sefior Gransac, librarian of the 
National Library in Buenos Ayres, reported in the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.). ‘This writer may be all that.is bad,” 
remarks 7he Post, “prejudiced, blind, suspicious, ungrateful. 
Yet he undoubtedly speaks for the prevalent sentiment in the 
states south of the equator.” 

Sefior Gransac, in his article, trenchantly discusses the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and dwells upon the serious modification of the 
attitude of the larger South American nations toward the United 
States, which must inevitably result from the latter-day “fla- 
ming Yankee imperialism.” He makes it clear that the great and 
growing republics of South America—Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil—feel themselves to-day much more threatened by the 
United States than by Europe. ‘These republics,” writes Sefior 
Gransac, “have no fear of civilized and industrial Europe—the 
only Europe we know. She exchanges her goods for ours with- 
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out trying to shut out our products, and sends us thousands of 
her sons every year to become full citizens and defenders of their 
new country.” As far as the larger states are concerned, they 
now need no protection against Europe and the Monroe doctrine 
is “played out.” Speaking of the moral effect-of America’s colo- 
nial policy, Sefior Gransac declares that an attack has been made 
“not upon our autonomy, but upon our political beliefs, and an 
attack delivered by the very people who had impressed them 
upon us, by both precept and example ; we find ourselves bewil- 
dered, like a scholar in presence of the apostasy of his teacher. 
Having lost all faith in the apostle, we are in danger of losing 
faith in his gospel. The historian will not regard it as the small- 

















RIGHT UNDER HIS NOSF, 
—The Minneapolis Times. 


est of the crimes of American imperialism that it gave this pro- 
found shock to the souls of us South Americans,” 

Commenting on these remarks, the Baltimore Mews (Ind.) 
says: 

“In reckoning up the gains and losses of our expansion policy, 
a tremendous make-weight must be put into the wrong side of 
the scales to represent the loss of the unique place we held, up to 
1898, among the great Powers of the world, in our supposed free- 
dom from the desire for external dominion to which the others 
were all subject. He would be a bold computer who should un- 
dertake to determine how many guns and how great a tonnage of 
war-ships it would take to redress the balance.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Now Justice Brewer is married he will probably find out what it means 
to have his decisions reversed.—7/e Omaha News. 


IT should perhaps be explained to the Cubans that the /udependence that 
is so speedy is only a yacht.—7%e Aausas City Journal. 

Nor A PLUM.—One thing the Russians can’t say—that is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury isa green Gage.—7he Detroit Journal, 


GENERAL CAILLES, having read the news from Pennsylvania, may have 
become disgusted with his own primitive methods.— 7he Detroit News. 


ADMIRAL CERVERA may at least congratulate himself on escaping dis- 
putes as to whose likeness is to go on any medal.—7%e Washington Star. 


A NEWSPAPER headline reads: “Has Emperor Kwang-Hsu been mur- 
dered?” He has; fourteen times within our remembrance.—7he Detroit 
News. 

SOLOMON had a world-wide reputation for wisdom—but then the old 


gentleman had no youthful college graduates to compete with.— 7%e 
Chicago News. 

A CONFIDENTIAL EXPLANATION.—“ And what do we mean by saying that 
we do not intend to annex Manchuria?” asked his friend. “We mean,” re- 
plied the Russian statesman, “that we have annexed it already and it isn’t 
necessary to do it twice."— Puck. 

BATS measuring nearly five feet from tip to tip of wings have been dis- 
covered in East Africa. Better import some of them into this country. 
Some of our baseball players need a bat about that width to insure their 
hitting the ball.— 7he St. Louis Slar. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LITERATURE AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


E lately quoted some statements of Mr. George H. Warner 

concerning the nationality of American authors, founded 

upon Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's ‘“ Handbook of American Litera- 

ture.” A new edition of that work has now been published from 

whjch it appears that the number of writers in this country since 

its settlement has reached a total of about 7,500, instead of 6,500 
as given in the preceding edition. 

In a second article, Mr. Warner, who was associate editor of 
Charles Dudley Warner's “ Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture,” gives some facts, founded on the new edition of Adams's 
* Handbook,” concerning literature as a profession. Literature 
here has not been, as in the older countries, an exclusive caste 
or profession, he remarks. ‘What has appeared in print has 
been mainly the work of men who have produced what their vo- 
cations have led them to wish toexpress; even, as in most cases, 
outside the realm of the pure literary intent.” He continues (in 
the New York Zimes Saturday Review, May 25) : 


“The profession of letters not being a distinct one, what takes 
its place is rather a profession of scholarship, There is an ever- 
increasing number of men devoted to intellectual pursuits like 
the ministry, education, the law, medicine, who are at the same 
time authors, 

“The clerical profession, as one might reason from the ancient 
meaning and application of the word clerk, contributes by far the 
greater number of writers, except, of course, writers of newspa- 
pers. It has the most leisure from its public duties and is prone 
to declare its views on any subject with less timidity than any 
other class of men, except, again, journalists. In the early pe- 
riod religious controversy and assertion were its principal themes ; 
in the last half-century the effort of the writers has been to sweep 
back the incoming tide of science with a broom, to contradict dis- 
coveries in material things on moral grounds, or to defend and 
sustain some self-destroying dogma of their creed; but there has 
been a large product of exposition, exegesis, counsel, and spiri- 
tual experience, which has had much influence in its time, tho 
the part of it which is printed by request stands on the book 
shelves of the dealers longer than any other, and tho sermons are 
the cheapest literature offered by the dealers in old books. 

“But the clergyman has been busy also in the lighter form of 
literature, and has written prolifically on current and political 
topics, essays on art, literature, travel, fishing, history, and many 
have added the novel and the poem tothe score. From a careful 
estimate, it may be confidently stated that fully 25 per cent. out 
of a list of about 6,500 authors, from the beginning of the colonies 
till now, have been clergymen. Of these, the Congregational 
ministers are the most numerous, being approximately 5.9 per 
cent. of the whole 25 per cent. The Methodists come next, with 
3.6; the Presbyterians, with 3.5; the Episcopalians, 3.4; the 
Unitarians, 2.8; the Baptists, 2.7; the Universalists, 1.3; the 
Reformed Dutch, 1; the Roman Catholics, 0.4, with the Quakers, 
Swedenborgians, Lutherans, Cambellites, and Irvingites making 
up the total 25 percent....... 

‘‘Next in number to the clergy stand those who, for want of a 
better term, are classed as educators, presidents of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other schools, professors, instructors, and teach- 
ers—a body of men who stand sponsors for learning and culture 
and who have among them some 11 per cent. of the authors of the 
United States. Their works are more closely related to scholar- 
ship than any other....... 

“Next in order the legal profession has the most authors to its 
credit, some 8 percent. The books produced by the legal profes- 
sion are not solely, tho they are mainly, upon legal subjects, the 
wilderness of statutes in our States and the Federal Government 
and the multitude of decisions, which really constitute the law, 
rendering it profitable to publish guides and expositions of law 
in great numbers. It was stated recently that in the last year 
more works have appeared on law than on any other topic except 
fiction. Journalism, with its coordinate divisiors of editor and 
publisher, has about the same rate as the law. It is to be re- 
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marked, however, that in literature journalism has been a step- 
ping-stone to a successful literary occupation aside from the 
newspaper. The next prominent class is that of the physician 
and surgeon, with some 5 percent. The doctor has shown a de- 
cided tendency to become a naturalist, perhaps to produce, or at 
least understand, his own simples, and a novelist perhaps to 
medicine the souls of his patients; at any rate, we owe him 
many a literary incantation.” 


CHURCHILL’S “THE CRISIS” AND THE 
CRITICS. 


M* WINSTON CHURCHILL’S popular success in Ameri- 
can lristorical romance does not seem likely to be lessened 
by his latest work, “The Crisis.” It is not a sequel to “ Richard 
Carvel,” and yet it is a sequence, several of the descendants of 
that already famous revolutionary hero figuring in this new 
story. There are 
numerous signs that 
Mr. Churchill's pop- 
ularity (the publish- 
ers of “The Crisis” 
announced a first 
edition ‘of 100,000) is 
awakening the re- 
sentment of the crit- 
ics, and several of 
them feel called up- 
on to treat the book 
with mixed severity 
and levity. On the 
whole, however, the 
book is recognized 
as a result of con- 
scientious study and 
of more than aver- 
age literary skill. 
The London Sfec- 
Zator describes the 
plot of the story as 
follows: 




















“The true hero of WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

the story is Lincoln, 

and we have to thank Mr. Churchill for a very honest por 
trait of that great man, and a most graphic account of the 
manner in which he conquered the admiration of the fas- 
tidious, The scene of the story is laid in St. Louis, mainly 
in the ante-be/lum years. Thither come Mrs. Brice and her 
son from Boston to make a fresh start in life, thither also 
Eliphalet Hopper, the shrewd, sanctimonious Yankee adven- 
turer and villain of the plot. Stephen Brice studies law 
with Judge Whipple, a fiery Abolitionist, but a great personal 
friend of Colonel Carvel, atypical Southern cavalier and father 
of the lovely Virginia Carvel. With her Stephen, of course, falls 
in love, but Virginia, tho magnetized by his strong personality, 
loses no chance of expressing her disdain for his politics. Be- 
tween the Judge and the Colonel, representing the extreme views 
on either side, we have exponents of various shades of opinion 
on the burning question of the day in the little group of families 
who compose the dramatis persone. As the war grows immi- 
nent, the relations become more and more strained. But Mr. 
Churchill’s tact in treading on the 7gnes suppositos cineri doloso 
never deserts him. He holds the personal balance wonderfully 
even between the rival camps. In the end Brice, after rescuing 
Virginia's betrothed, is rewarded by the avowal of her love, 
while, to balance this Northern conquest, the rdéle of villain is 
filled to detestation by the money-grubbing Yankee traitor, Eliph- 
alet Hopper. We may note as a special and most interesting 
feature in the book the account of the German colony in St. 
Louis, and the notable part played by them on the side of the 
North.” 


The critic of The Spectator considers Mr. Churchill's popular- 
ity (for in Great Britain also “ Richard Carvel” has had a great 
sale, due iu part, it is said, to the fact that the author’s name is 
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the same as that of the British war correspendent now a member 
of the House of Commons) is an excellent sign of the times, for 
“The Crisis” ‘“‘an exceedingly spirited, inter- 
esting, and right-minded romance of the Civil War.” 

The Speaker (London) is also quite laudatory, tho its admira- 
tion is by no means unrestrained. 


” 46 


he has given us in 


It says: 


“Mr. Winston Churchill has written a book that seems to sum 
up the tendency of much recent American fiction. Intense patri- 
otism and fearless sentimentality seem to be the leading traits of 
the school, and they are both expressed at their best in Mr. 
Churchill’s excellent new novel. ‘The Crisis’ is a living, stir- 
ring story of the great Secession War....... 

*“We know exactly what to expect from this mse en scéne 
and this period in history. We know what those impossibly thor- 
oughbred-looking young men that we see in the illustrations to 
it will do in their impossibly restrained manner. We have heard 
it all before. But, on the whole, we think, it has never been 
quite so well done as Mr. Churchill does it, and his frank hero- 
worship gives the book something of the glamour of a national 
epic. For his hero is Abraham Lincoln.” 


The Academy (London) also thinks that Mr. Churchill's popu- 
larity is to be permanent, not transient; but that as an original 
artist he does not count. We quote from its review of “The 
Crisis”: 


***Richard Carvel’ was admirably constructed—hard, formal, 
and brilliant. ‘The Crisis’ is the same. Mr. Winston Churchill 
has not gone back. He will not be among those authors who 
achieve fame ina month only to lose it again in a few years. 
He will always be a dignified and impressive figure in American 
lettefs, and his books will always have an immense sale. So 
much itis fairly safe to prophesy. As an artist of original force 
and vision he counts not at all. Save that ‘Richard Carvel’ 
dealt with the Revolution and ‘The Crisis’ deals with the Civil 
War there is no real difference between the two novels. The 
characters are the same puppets in each; the spirit of every epi- 
sode is the same. Nothing could be more hackneyed, essen- 
tially, than ‘The Crisis.’ Yet it is a quite readable book—such 
is Mr. Churchill’s virtuosity. It has the advantage of being the 
very best work of an industrious and highly ingenious man. The 
historical portraits—of Lincoln, Sherman, Grant—are put in with 
minute detail: they are perfectly faithful—and lifeless. The 
whole book is a wonderful imitation of the real thing. In saying 
that it could not be better and it could not be worse than it is we 
have no wish to utter a paradox.” 

The critic of Literature (London) is less sparing of: praise. 
He pronounces the book to be ‘“‘as well executed a novel as we 
have come across for many a long day,” and thinks Mr. Churchill 


*‘probably the best writer of fiction now living” on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


cially Lincoln are considered “lifelike enough,” but they are 


The characters of Grant, Sherman, and espe- 


not the most important of Mr. Churchill's creations: 


“The handful of St. Louis citizens that he sets before us— 
Colonel Carvel and his daughter, Judge Whipple, and the Col- 
faxes—step at once (as only the characters of a master in fiction 
can) into the ranks of our chosen friends. Mr. Churchill’s popu- 
larity, both in England and America, is something to marvel at, 
but ‘The Crisis’ shows that it is not undeserved. He has the 
gift of sympathy—the most valuable of all gifts in an author’s 
equipment. There is a touch of Thackeray about him, and not 
only in the manner of writing, but in the essentials.” 

The verdict of the American critics, so far as they have yet 
expressed themselves, is similar to that reached by the British 
reviewers—that Mr. Churchill shows marked literary talent, but 
not, as yet, literary genius. Hamilton W. Mabie, reviewing 
“The Crisis” inthe New York 7imes Saturday Review, writes: 

“It is distinctly the most carefully studied and the most con- 
vincing novel which has yet been written on the Civil War; no 
other story brings the reader so close to some of the great figures 
in the struggle; no other brings before the imagination so dis- 
tinctly the terrible experiences which befell those who stood in 
the center of the storm. ‘The Crisis’ is a footnote to American 
history, as well as a stirring and moving novel.” 
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The Bookman (New York) thinks that “The Crisis” in “an 
earnest and serious bit of work,” and, in a minor way, “a very 
important addition to contemporary American literature”; but 
that it is “without the slightest touch of genius,” and “utterly 
uninspired.” 7 he /ndependent similarly finds “ but the least spark 
of vitality in the book,” and thinks that the story, tho carefully 
elaborated, ‘‘contains neither plot nor movement” ; the characters 
are “commonplace and unconvincing,” the language “correct but 
heavy”; and yet that “there is nowhere any meretricious or vul- 
gar appeal,” “the sentiment throughout is good, even noble,” 
and it is apparent that “the author held before him the highest 
ideals of writing.” William Marion Reedy, writing in 74e Mir- 
ror (St. Louis), says that the one triumph of the book is the 
character of Jinny Carvel (granddaughter of Richard Carvel and 


Dorothy). Mr. Reedy writes: 


“She is Mr. Winston Churchill’striumph. She is greater than 
his hero or heroes, than Lincoln, Grant, or Sherman. She's a 
girl of girls, and the wonder is, that it is so, for the outlines of 
her character are to be found in a thousand stories of girls who 
love young men they think they hate. She is well done even tho 
blocked out on conventional lines. She asserts herself in defi- 
ance of the stock situations in which she is placed. She has car- 
ried Mr. Winston Churchill out of and beyond himself, and I 
suspect, from the tenor of the book, that he did not know that 
this was happening while he was writing it. But that’s the way 
with our triumphs.” 


WHO PAINTED THE REMBRANDT PICTURES? 


is not impossible that this question may yet become the 

theme of a discussion as impassioned as that that arose over 
the question, Who wrote the plays of Shakespeare? In 1891, 
Max Lautner raised the former question, asserting that Rem- 
brandt was a very humble character, who could not have painted 
the pictures showing deep spiritual life usually credited to him 
unless he had “two souls.” The artist who really created these 
great works of art, Lautner declared, was Ferdinand Vol. Laut- 
ner was assailed with a storm of ridicule, became a jest for con- 
noisseurs, and even his friends deserted him. “And yet,” now 
writes Prof. August Rineklake in the Deutsche Revue, “ Lautner 
is right.” Professor Rineklake, who is an architect of Munster, 
proceeds as follows: 


“If one permits oneself to point out to the defenders of Rem- 
brandt the signature [of Vol], which, after it has once been dis- 
covered, can be seen on all the paintings of Rembrandt with the 
naked eye, they will simply characterize this by the word ‘ non- 
sense.’ They declare the letters to have arisen by accident, so 
that a ready imagination could easily fancy this signature on the 
pictures made from cracks and tears, as there are always many 
such places on the pictures. They even go so far as to point to 
the possibility of the canvas-maker having put his name on the 
canvas, and that this shows through the oil paint. So that Vol, 
it seems, must also have supplied Rembrandt with canvas. 

“Rembrandt's defenders point to the‘ irrefragable proof’ as 
found in the etchings which ‘undoubtedly belong to him,’ and 
their connection with the paintings; but this testimony is very 
slight. 

“T have before me ‘L’CEuvres de Rembrandt’ by Mr. Charles 
Blane (Paris, 1880). By examining the leaves of this magnifi- 
cent work, I found on No. 230, ‘Rembrandt en buste,’ the re- 
flected signature of Rembrandt. Here his name is also written 
in the ordinary way (that is, not as a mirror reflection). This 
caused me to examine the other leaves of the work by means of 
a mirror also, and there, to my astonishment, I found on almost 
all of the etchings (just as Lautner had done before me), clear 
and distinct in every place, the name ‘F. Vol.’ There was no 
longer any room for doubt. This fact could not be disputed. 

“It appears to me as if Vol, after finishing a plate, had taken 
some blunt object, a piece of wood with a very fine point, or even 
a brush, with which, after dipping it into the acid, he had traced 
his name wherever he could do so without injuring the plate. 
He had evidently é¢ven followed an impulse leading him to write 
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it across the face, probably out of mere sport, for in both large 
and small characters the name ‘ Vol" is to be found in nearly all 
of the etchings. 

““Now it will be easy to examine into the genuineness of the 
pictures and etchings of Rembrandt (so-called). It is now the 
duty of connoisseurs to search, particularly in the Holland ar 
chives, for information as to Vol and his work, as well as to his 
position with regard to Rembrandt. It is particularly important 
to find out the exact period of Vol’s absence in Italy—which I 
place at 1642-1648—and to examine his work of this period. In 
this way it can be determined how far he was influenced by Ital- 
ian art. 

“By thorough study of this sort entirely new light may be 
thrown on the much too obscure history of Dutch art.”— 7rams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP AND ANTISEMITIC 
PLAYS. 


HE theater as a means of propaganda has been attempted 
At St. Peters- 
burg and certain provincial cities of Russia a drama called ‘‘ The 


by the Russian and French Antisemites. 


Sons of Israel” has been produced, with riots and disorder as the 
consequence. The Russian censor had sanctioned the produc- 
tions, and the demonstrations have not led to a revocation of the 
permission. The impartial critics have pronounced the play to 
be without literary or dramatic value—-nothing but an appeal to 
fanaticism and race prejudice, while the antisemitic press declares 
it to be agenuine work of art and an assault noton Judaism gen- 
erally, but only on ultra-orthodox, unprogressive, and anti-nat- 
ional elements among the Jews. 

In Paris the theatrical censor has prohibited two plays re- 
cently, and the minister has upheld him. A motion of censure 
against the ministry for this interference with the freedom of the 
drama was defeated by the Chamber of Deputies by an over- 
whelming majority. One of these plays is extreme in its anti- 
semitism, and was suppressed in “the interest of public order 
and civil peace.” 
plays have attracted attention and given him some reputation as 
a serious dramatist. 


cadence,”* 


The author is Albert Guinon, two of whose 


The name of the prohibited drama is “ Dé- 
and the theme is the decadence of the old French 
nobility and its absolute subjection to Jewish. money-lenders, 
schemers, and Shylocks. The law in France does not prevent 
authors of prohibited plays from publishing them in book form. 
Guinon has accordingly published his ‘‘Décadence,” and the 
press has printed summaries and reviews of it of unusual length. 
From Ze Journal we get the following account of the plot and 
tendency of this antisemitic drama: 

The old Duke de Barfleur, a rake and spendthrift, has dissi- 
pated his entire fortune and mortgaged all his estates. He is at 
his wit’s end, and he announces his ruin to his daughter Jean- 


nine. Habituated to luxury and extravagance, she scarcely com- 
prehends. The Duke hints at lending his name to certain enter- 


prising firms and recommending their goods to the public; the 
daughter reproaches him for so undignified a suggestion. 
Abraham Strohmann, a dishonest Jew who has mdde millions 
in war contracts, the supply of girl-slaves to Asiatic rulers, and 
later in more “legitimate” financial enterprises, has purchased 
all the notes of the Duke and thus become his single creditor. 
He has a son, Nathan, who is educated, polished, and a good 
Frenchman, not having had to resort to his father’s criminal 
methods and having had the advantages of wealth and influ- 
ence. Nathan is in love with Jeannine, and his father, with his 
knowledge, asks the Duke for his daughter’s hand in the son’s 
name. The Duke revolts and refuses, and the merciless creditor 
threatens him with legal proceedings and disgrace. The matter 
is submitted to Jeannine. She scorns Nathan and detests Jews 
generally, but to save her father she agrees to marry Nathan. 
The young girl loves, and is loved by, a nobleman named 
Chérancé. They part in anguish and intense hatred for the 
Strohmanns, But the marriage takes place, and the young 
couple establish themselves in a magnificent residence. Jean- 
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nine’s friends visit her, and to all appearances Nathan is admit- 
ted into the most exclusive, aristocratic circles on a footing of 
equality. But in reality he is detested and despised by most, 
tolerated by the rest, and only one gentleman admits a liking for 
him. In his own house, behind his back, but in the presence of 
his wife, he is ridiculed, denounced, and spoken of, together with 
his race, in terms of loathing and contempt. 

Jeannine and her former lover awaken Nathan's jealousy, and 
he forbids Chérancé to continue his visits. ‘The wife defiantly 
tells him that he never had a trace of her affection or respect, 
and that her love is all given to Chérancé. At first, however, 
she remains true to her marriage vows, but Jater she leaves Na- 
than and becomes the mistress of Chérancé. 

Even this illicit love is overcome by the ‘harsh law of money.” 
Chérancé, too, is ruined, and starvation confronts him and Jean- 
nine. Nathan presents himself, suffering from jealousy, humili- 
ation, and wounded pride, and succeeds in inducing Jeannine 
to return to him—a sad, but not repentant, woman. 

Le Journal asserts that since the play is an exposure of “the 
false nobility as well as of the real Jewry,” and the blame is dis- 
tributed right and left with an impartial hand, the suppression 
ordered by the censor and approved by the ministry was without 
justification. It also points out that the play will be read by 
more people than could possibly have seen it on the stage, and 
that the intervention of the Government is futile in so far as the 
effect on public opinion is concerned.—7vans/lation made for 
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MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


()* the most popular books for the month of May, according 

to Zhe World's Work (July), “Eben Holden,” “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” and “Richard Yea-and-Nay” were in the lead. 
They appear among the first twelve in the book-dealers’ and in 
the librarians’ reports, as given below, compiled from many lists 
Incomment, 7he World's 
Work says: “The same five books that led the list last month are 


sent from various parts of the country. 


at the head this month, with slightly changed relative positions.” 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 


. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 16. 
2. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 17. 


oe 


Juldetty—McElroy. 

Up from Slavery—Washington. 
8. Uncle Terry—Munn. 

19. Sir Christopher—Goodwin. 


3. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 1 


son. 





4. Penelope’s Irish Experiences— 20. Every Inch a King—Sawver. 
Wiggin. 21. The Story of Sarah—Forssland. 
The Octopus—Norris. 22. Betsy Ross - Hotchkiss. 


aw 


. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 
Truth Dexter—McCall. 
8. Graustark— McCutcheon. 
g. The Life and Death of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 25. Crucial Instances 
the Name of Woman—March- 26. Clayton Hallowell 
and. 27. In Search of 
tr Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgeon. Gibbs. 
12. Monsieur Beaucaire 28. A Carolina Cavalier—Egegleston. 
13. Like Another Helen— Horton. 29 Neil Gwyn, Comedian—Moore. 
14. Sky Pilot— Connor. . Sailor’s Log—Evans. 
n of the Road—Frothing- 


23. The Cardinal’s 
land. 

24. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Expe- 
rience—Burnham. 


Snuff-Box— Har- 


Wharton. 
ro. In Van Praag. 


Mademoiselle — 


farkington. 






15. The 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS, 


r. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 17. To Have and to Hoid—Johnston. 





2. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 18. The Gentleman from Indiana 
son larkington. 
-and-Nay- Hewlett. 19. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- 
4 I's Snuff-Box—Har- bery 


20. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgeon. 





s. El rd. 21. Wild Animals I Have Known— 
. Babs, the Impossible—Grand. Thompson. 
7. In e Palace of the King—Craw- 22. Uncle Terry—Munn. 


The Life of Phillips Brooks— 


» Sky Pilot—Connor 

10. The Life of T:H.Huxley—Huxley. 

11. The Master Christian—Corelli. 

12. When Knighthood Was in Flower 
—Major. 

13. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. 

14. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. 

15. The Redemption of David Corson 

Goss. 


16. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 


23. A Woman Tenderfoot — Thomp- 
son. 

24. Monsieur Beaucaire 

25. Elizabeth and 
den— Anon. 

26. The Reign of Law—Allen. 

27. Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ances — Howells. 

28. The Riddle of the 
Haeckel. 

29. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 

30. Up from Slavery—Washington 


Tarkington. 
Her German Gar- 


Universe— 
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DEBT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO 
KING ALFRED. 


HE millennial commemoration of the death of King Alfred 
calls to mind forcibly the fact that, almost more than any 

king in history, he was one of the main forces from which the 
chief movements of a great nation’s subsequent career in lan- 
guage, literature, and the arts of civilized life took their first 
inspiration and direction. Part of the debt which the English 
language owes to Alfred is pointed out by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews in a late article (H/arper’s Monthly, June). 


aor 


He writes: 

lhe historian of the English people asserts that what made 
Alfred great, small as was his sphere of action, was ‘the moral 
grandeur of his life. He lived solely for the good of his peo- 
ple.’ He laid the foundations for a uniform system of law, and 
he started schools, wishing that every free-born youth who had 
the means should ‘abide at his book till he can understand Eng- 
lish writing.’ He invited scholars from other lands to settle in 
England; but what most told on English culture was done not 
by them but by the king himself. He ‘resolved to throw open 
to his people in their own tongue the knowledge which till then 
had been limited to the clergy,’ and he ‘took his books as he 
found them,’ the popular manuals of the day, Bede and Boe- 
thius and Orosius. ‘These he translated with his own hand, ed- 
iting freely, and expanding and contracting as he saw fit. ‘Do 
not blame me if any know Latin better than I,’ he explained 
with modest dignity; ‘for every man must say what he says 
and must do what he does according to his ability.”, And Green 
from whom this quotation is borrowed, insists that ‘simple as 
was his aim, Alfred created English literature’—the English 
literature which is still alive and sturdy after a thousand years, 
and which is to-day flourishing not only in Great Britain, where 
Alfred founded it, but here in the United States, in a larger 
land, the existence of which the good king had no reason ever to 
surmise.” 

Professor Matthews draws an interesting comparison between 
the Elizabethan English and the modern Americans. Not a few 
race-characteristics revealed in Elizabethan drama have been 
better preserved here than in the United Kingdom, and many a 
Our 
spoken speech has more of the Elizabethan vigor and freedom 


locution now dropped out of use there has survived here. 

than are present in the speech of England. He continues: 
“More than half those who speak English now dwell in the 

United States, and less than a third dwell within the 


Isles. 


3ritish 
To some it may seem merely fanciful, no doubt, but still 
the question may be put, whether the British or the American is 
to-day really closer to the Elizabethan? It has recently been re- 
marked that the typical John Bull was invisible in England while 
Shakespeare was alive, and that he has become possible in Great 
Britain only since the day when these United States declared 
their independence. Walter Bagehot, the shrewdest of critics of 
his fellow countrymen, maintained that the saving virtue of the 
3ritish people of the middle of the nineteenth century was a sto- 
lidity closely akin to stupidity. 


y I But surely the Elizabethans were 
not stolid; and the Americans (who have been accused of many 
things) have Mr. Bernard 


3osanquet has just been insisting that the two dominant notes 


never been accused of stupidity. 
of the British character at the beginning of the twentieth century 
are insularity and inarticulateness. The Elizabethan was brag- 
gart and self-pleased and arrogant, but he was not fairly open to 
the reproach of insularity, nor was he in the least inarticulate. 
Perhaps insularity and inarticulateness are inseparable; and it 
may be that it is the immense variety of the United States that 
has preserved the American from the one, as the practise of the 
town-meeting has preserved him from the other. Rote 
“Throughout the land [United States] there is one language, 
a development of the language of King Alfred, and one law, a 
development of the law of King Alfred; and throughout the land 
there are schools such as the good king wished for. American 
ideals are not quite the same as British ideals, but they differ 
only a little, and they have both flowered from the English root, 
as the earlier English ideals had flowered from a Teutonic root.” 


A French Discovery of Thoreau.—Taking as a text 
the remark of a Sorbonne professor who referred to Thoreau as 
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“that American philosopher whom we ought to know better,” a 
French writer, M. Maurice Muret, writes (in the /ournal des 
Débats, April 27) : 


“Ruskin and Tolstoy have enthusiastic admirers among us, as 


is just. How unjust, therefore, is our neglect of ‘Thoreau, who, 
long before them, advocated a ‘return to nature’ and formu- 


lated, amid many chimerical theories, a few immortal truths? 
“Walden,” 


against the railway and the sacrilegious tapping of 


M. Muret then quotes from Thoreau’s diatribe 


his be loved 


lake to furnish water to the village. This, by way of compari- 


son with Ruskin. The resemblance to Tolstoy is shown by the 


passage in which Thoreau opposes punishment for crime, and 


says that if great men are virtuous, the virtue of the common 
people will follow, as the grass bends to the breeze. 


The 


reau’s 


French reviewer then gives a detailed account of Tho- 
life, and asks, ‘“ Where is tl 


‘Walden’ 
DIGEST. 


1e poet who will translate 


into French?”—T7vrans/ation made for THE LITERARY 


NOTES. 


at the condition of Ibsen’s health is grave. 





It is reported thi The London 
Academy says: “The complaint from which he is suffering is in the nature 
of paralysis, by which the distinguished dramatist’s organs of speech are 
so seriously affected that he almost lost the use ot his voice. Dr. Ibsen 
can walk only with difficulty with the aid of a stick, and can not speak more 
than a few wordsata time. In other respects his condition is said to be 
improving, but he requires complete rest.” 


The Manuscript is the title of a new magazine in miniature published in 


New York and devoted to the interest of “book-builders and book- 
buyers.” It contains hints on the disposition of manuscripts, the choice of 
publishers, the “literary agent,” and other theories relating to the book 


making. The editor, Mr. Marion Mills Miller, was formerly a member of 
the Princeton Among its contributors are a number of 
American authors such as Mr. Tarkington, Mr. 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams 


faculty. voung 


Booth Post Wheeler, and 


CATANIA, according tothe Nuova Antologia, is preparing a solemn com- 
memoration of the 


2 


sellini 
I 


one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 


Vincenzo 
to be held on tne 3d of November next. On this occasion a volume 
taa Bel- 
at which twelve prizes 


medal, and 


of Bellinian reminiscences will be published under thetitle Omagg 


dint, and the seventh musical assembly will be held, 
will be distributed, a diploma of 
medals for each of 
vocal chamber piece with 


silver 
quartet, a 
instrumental 
piano solo for two or four hands—a caprice, nocturne, fantasie. There will 
also be several honorable mentions, 


honor,a gold two 


the following: an original instrumental 


piano accompaniment, and an 


IN comparison with the sales attained by our popular American novels of 


the past two or three years, the figures of Mr. Kipling’s sales, 


recently 





given by his English publishers, pale into insignificance. Here is the list 
as printed in Lzterature (London) : 
“The Day’s Work,” 56,000; “The Jungle Book,” 55,000; “A Fleet in Being,” 


55,000; “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 4 
“Life’s Handicap,” 39,000; “The Second Jur 


“The Light that Failed,” 44,000 


igle Book,” 38, 


00; “Manv Inven- 















tions,” 36,000; “Stalky and Co.,” “Captains Courageous,” 27,000; 
“Soldiers’ Three, and other Stories,” ; “Wee Willie Winkie, and other 
Stories,” 17,000; “From Sea to Sea,” 14,000; “Soldier Tales,” 10,00 

THE Bach festivals, which took place in Bethlehem, Pa., last month, are 
among the most unique musical events of e country The Moravian 
community, which maintains these annual festivals, settled at Bethlehem 
in 1741, and its traditional love of music in the service of the church has 
led to these vearly meetit Say 77 Wu 7rade k rhe works 
performed embraced the Christmas Oratorio entire, the on ¢ rd- 
ng to St. Matthew, and the Mass in B-Minor. There wasa chorus of 110 
voices and a bovs’ choir of a hundred. The organ was supported witha 
full orchestra with all the instruments called for by the score 1 as are 
obsolete being represented by modern substitutes. ... One of the cus- 
toms of these religious people is the blowing of trombones for holy con- 
vocations and proclamations. , The four trombone plavers who have offici- 


ated for nearly twenty vears announced the beginning of the concerts of 
the festival from the belfry of the old Moravian churc 














AN English writer thinks he has discovered a food par idapted 
to the literary man. He asserts that apples, and raw that, are 
the best diet on which to feed genius. In the London Sfec/ r he tells of 
the penchant of his father, a man of letters who lived to the age of nearly 
ninety, for apple pudding, which he ate almost daily, and for raw apples, 
which he ate morning, noon, and night He adds: “It is surprising how 
many persons fancy that raw apples are indigestible, and only endurable 
in the earlv morning. Doubtless the old adage that fruit is ¢ the 
morning, silver in the middle of the dav, and lead at night is to some ex- 
tent answerable for this, to my thinking, erroneous impressior I find 


that after working lateat night, say till 12 or 1 o'clock in the morning, one 
gets hungrv, and that then five or six 
size, with adraft of 


more, according to their 
w hole- 
some supper, and one that conduces to a sound and refreshing night's rest. 


apples o!1 
good cider, constitute a most agreeable and 
But apples, to be really beneficial, should be eaten as children eat them, 
rind and all, and in sufficient quantities to be satisfying. The m 
first paring off the skin, 


the residue of an apple after dinner, is no true apple-lover.” 


an who, 


and with it the best part of the flesh, dallies with 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHO INVENTED THE COMPASS ? 


T has been proposed by certain Italian journals to celebrate 
next year the sixth centenary of the mariner’s compass. 
This supposes the truth of the tradition that ascribes the inven- 
tion of the compass in its present form to an Italian named Fla- 
vio Gioia, a resident of Amalfi, near Naples. <An article deny- 
ing the truth of this tradition and asserting that we are nearer 
the ninth than the sixth centenary of the compass is contributed 
by Father Bertelli to the Umzta Cattolica (Florence). ‘The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are translated from an abstract in Cosmos 
(Paris, June 8). Says Father Bertelli: 


“The Italians certainly introduced from China the use of the 
valuable directive property of the magnetized needle. In all 
probability we owe this discovery to the Amalfitans, but toward 
the tenth century, not at the beginning of the fourteenth. We 
owe also to them the improvement of the rough Chinese instru- 
ment, which consisted of a magnetized needle floating on the 
water in a vessel (in Italian, dwsso/o, whence the [French] 
name éousso/e). These essential improvements are as follows: 
the introduction of the pivot, the division of the limb into de- 
grees, and the application of the ‘rose of the winds’ to the needle 
itself. The compass thus perfected became a new instrument, 
adapted to the navigation of the high seas. 

“Of these important modifications, the two first at least were 
in use in Italy much earlier than 1300. The fact is shown by the 
most ancient Italian marine charts and by the use of the compass 
in the form of a‘ graphometer,’ in the twelfth century, in the cop- 
per mines of Tuscany. Here the compass was used in laying 
out galleries, as appears from the records of these mines still 
preserved in the state archives in Florence. 

“These arguments, and others like them show the inad- 
missibility of the legend that places the invention of the compass 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. This legend arose 
in the sixteenth century, after the great services rendered by the 
compass to Columbus. But because there were no positive data 
on the subject recourse was had at once to arbitrary conjectures, 
not only regarding the date (1300-1302-1310), but also regarding 
the name of the discoverer. ‘The latter was called at first sim- 
ply Flavio, or Giovanni; afterward the name of Gira or Goja 
was added, and finally he was said to be Flavio Gioia, a citizen 
of Amalfi, or, as some maintained, of Positano, in the same re- 
public. All this was affirmed without proof, and so, with no se- 
rious discussion, arose and spread the tradition of Flavio Gioia, 
inventor of the compass, in 1302. 

“So it is not without reason that the oldest and best-informed 
authors have held to the primitive tradition, which attributed 
the use of the compass to the navigators of the ancient republic 
of Amalfi. The reason why these writers confine themselves to 
such a vague general indication is probably the following: This 
invention, like so many others, is not the result of a single bril- 
liant idea, but the fina: outcome of numerous theoretical and prac- 
tical researches, made by several persons during a longer or 
shorter period of time. This is what seems to have taken place 
in the case of the compass, after its introduction into the Medi- 
terranean, up to the formation of the first marine charts, the con- 
struction of which necessitated the use of a compass furnished 
with the improvements indicated above. For the adoption of 
these a century was none too long, and consequently we can not 
attribute them to a single man. 

“But at least may not the author of the final improvements 
have lived at the opening of the fourteenth century? To settle 
this question, the most careful researches have been made, both 
in the numerous Amalfitan manuscripts of the epoch, collected 
and published by M. Matteo Camera, of Amalfi, and in the An- 
gevin parchments of the state archives, and of the monasteries 
of Cava and Mont Cassin. Now, among the numerous Amalfi- 
tans who are named therein, there is no one whose name has any 
resemblance to those mentioned above; moreover, there is not 
even any mention of the compass in the inventories of vessels. 
As to the existence of a Gioia family in these regions in the sev- 
enteenth century, that scarcely proves that a Flavio Gioia in- 


vented the compass in 1302. From what I have stated, I con- 
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clude that if we wish the (approximate) centenary to be appre- 
ciated by science, we should call it the ‘ninth centenary of the 
Amalfitan compass.’”"—Trans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





OUR “INDUSTRIAL INVASION” OF INDIA. 


UR English cousins are still devoting a good deal of atten- 
tion to American industrial competition, especially to our 
success in obtaining contracts in India, which has recently been 
the subject of discussion in Parliament. The award of Indian 
work to American firms was atacked on May 23 by Sir Alfred 
Hickman, who asserted that it was in no wise due to the excel- 
lence of our work, but rather to the negligence and ignorance of 
the authorities. To this attack Lord George Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of State for India, has replied in a letter from which 7he 
Railroad Gazette makes the following extracts: 


““No practical engineer who has visited American workshops 
and inspected their methods of production and manufacture 
would for a moment indorse your assumptions. ‘Their competi- 
tion is dangerous because they are yearly improving their prod- 
ucts, both in quality and price. Up to the great recent en- 
gineering strike no order for a locomotive was ever given outside 
of Great Britain. Since then, owing to the British workshops 
being blocked with work, certain of the Indian boards found it 
necessary, as locomotives could not be obtained here, to place a 
few limited orders in America. 

“Tam ready to give all the available reports concerning work- 
ing, consumption of fuel, and load-drawing power of these loco- 
motives. ‘The earlier reports were unfavorable; but, when their 
working was better understood and alterations were made to suit 
the local fuel, marked improvement was noticed, so much so that 
one company wishes to obtain more engines of similar construc- 


tion.” 


Of the Gokteik viaduct in Burma, the greatest structure of 
the kind in the world, Lord George Hamilton says the order for 
material was placed with the Pennsylvania Steel Company be- 
cause no British firms had anything like the same experience in 
late superof construction. The Americans bid a lower price and 
for quicker this class time than any competitor. The charge made 
by the visor of construction of the viaduct that the riveting was 
defective was in no way supported by a searching inspection. 
He continues 

“You seem to think that orders have only gone abroad because 
those who gave them did not understand their business. 
it were so. 


I wish 
The competition we have to face is founded on some- 
thing much more formidable and more substantial. Chemical 
research, the concentration of capital, thorough technical educa- 
tion, and improved industrial organization have made in recent 
years a greater advance ii America than here. It is with the 
product of these combinations and not with the assumed stupid- 
ity of the Indian officials that the British engineer has to con- 
tend. So far as I am concerned I can undertake that preference, 
unless the difference in price, quality, and delivery is very sub- 
stantial, will always be given to British firms. May I not ask 
you, as a leading member of the great steel industry of this coun- 
try, to cooperate with me by impressing on your associates the 
necessity of meeting competition in the future, so as to insure 
that price and time of delivery shall be on the side of British 
production?” 


The Sir Alfred’s 
charges may be judged by the following paragraphs from 7he 
Railway Age 


attitude of American mechanics toward 


(June 14), which, tho wanting in elegance, are 


easy of comprehension. Says the writer: 


‘I admire the man that can take a licking and look pleasant, 
that is, of course, if he has to take the licking. But I have feel- 
ings closely bordering on contempt for the one that blubbers and 
cries and indulges in the baby act in spectacular form when he 
has been worsted. All the world knows that the United States 
has made wonderfully rapid strides within recent years in all 
lines of industry. We have entered the markets of the world and 
sold our goods simply because for the same money we gave bet- 
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ter value than any one else could give. These facts have been 
gradually borne in upon the minds of our British cousins and 
some of them are acting in a most absurd fashion. If you want 
to read things that will make you smile, or if you want to get 
what usually goes under the term of ‘mighty interesting read- 
ing,’ you must read the London papers these days. If we are to 
believe everything we see in print (which, of course, we can not), 
we would be justified in thinking that the Englishmen had all 
gone crazy. The London editor speaks of the ‘American terror,’ 
or the ‘American peril,’ just as some of our own editors speak of 
the ‘ yellow terror’ when referring to the Chinese Boxers. 

“Sir Alfred Hickman, who has enjoyed some little repute in 
the iron and steel trade, has slipped his trolley and gone off ina 
violent and ridiculous attack upon every British subject who has 
ever awarded a contract to an American firm. He is evidently 
mad, and some of his friends should cool him off as soon as pos- 
sible, because otherwise Sir Alfred will be in great danger of 
making a monkey of himself, which would be sad, because it is 
unnecessary. He seems to think that the people he criticizes so 
severely awarded these contracts to Americans for the special 
purpose of being spiteful and mean; that they could get better 
material, better deliveries, better prices at home; and that the 
awards to Americans were wholly malicious and far-fetched.” 


The greatest English authority, Zugineering, is also inclined 
to take sides against Sir Alfred. Ina long leading editorial it 


says, among other things: 


“Tt may be thought that we, like the railway officials (accord- 
ing to Sir Alfred Hickman), seem resolved to screen the Ameri- 
cans at all costs. We are careless as to such an accusation. 
Unlike Sir Alfred Hickman, we believe that American competi- 
tion in the engineering industry is an extremely serious ques- 
tion, with which British engineers must deal in a most strenu- 
ous manner; and we are of opinion that it is the height of folly 
to put aside unpleasant facts by caviling criticism on details. 
It is difficult to believe that English engineers should be guilty 
of the dishonesty attributed to them by Sir Alfred Hickman ; for 
it would be nothing less than dishonesty, and that of a gross na- 
ture, if they betrayed the trust placed in them by screening the 
Americans. nea 

“There is one other point upon which we would touch in con- 
clusion : ‘How do you account,’ Sir Alfred Hickman asks, with 
an air of triumph, ‘that the English maker is full of orders, 
while the American will undertake to deliver immediately, at 
any price?’ ‘The fact may not be so flattering to our home in- 
dustry as the writer would have us suppose. If there is an ex- 
cess of demand over supply, why do we not take steps to meet 
it? Is there in this country a lack of capital? A lack of confi- 
dence in its investment? A lack of talent for the management 
of manufacturing enterprise, or a lack of skilled workmen to 
carry on the operations? It is quite possible that the workshops 
of a country may be full of orders because they are too small, 
and there are too few competent operatives to supply the de- 
mand. The great engineering strike of three years ago has been 
given as a reason for orders going to America. That is not a 
cause of which Englishmen may feel proud. There are thou- 
sands of unskilled laborers who might have been competent me- 
chanics had it not been for arbitrary restrictions placed in their 
way ; and even those who are capable might turn out more work 
than they do were it not for a deplorable system which stifles 
energy and handicaps talent, reducing all to a low level of medi- 
ocrity. When we have engine-building firms that can turn out, 
as one establishment in the United States can, a thousand loco- 
motives in a year; when we have fewer millions of capital seek- 
ing profitable investment; when we have fewer able-bodied men 
unemployed, who might be turned into skilled mechanics ; when 
we have done all that can be done by the installation of improved 
machinery and labor-saving plant—then it will be time enough 
to point with complacency to the fact that we have got to the end 
of our resources, and accept that other countries are encroaching 
on markets once exclusively our own.” 

In this connection it may be of interest to quote the following 
figures from 7he Engineering and Mining /Journad regarding 
the great Gokteik viaduct, the building of which by our engineers 


has been one of the chief reasons for British ire. Says this paper: 


“The Gokteik viaduct in Burma, which has been constructed 
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by American bridge-builders, and which has been the subject of 
discussion in the British Parliament, as noted elsewhere, has the 
distinction of being the largest structure of the kind in the world, 
and the highest, with one exception. It is 2,260 feet long, and 
its extreme height above the foundations is 335 feet. The only 
viaduct exceeding it in height is at Loa, in Bolivia, on the Anto- 
fogasta Railroad, that structure being 336% feet high; but it is 
only 800 feet long. Moreover, the foundations of the Gokteik 
bridge rest upon a natural rock bridge, so that the track is not 
less than 835 feet above the river which flows through the natu- 
raltunnel. A table published by Angineering News shows that 
the highest viaduct in the United States is that over the Pecos 
River in Texas, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, which is 321 
feet high and 2,180 feet long; while close behind it is the Kinzua 
viaduct on the Erie Railroad in Pennsylvania, which is 301 feet 
high and 2,053 feet long.” 





ECLIPSES AND THE WEATHER. 


gt HAT a total eclipse has an immediate and noteworthy effect 

on the weather of the district over which the path of total- 
ity passes is shown by the meteorological observations taken 
during the eclipse of May, 1900. From the results of these, 
whichghave been summed up by H. Helm Clayton in the proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (January), 
1g01, and discussed in detail in the Avsa/s of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Harvard College, it appears that a cyclone was 
developed by the eclipse and moved across the country in its 
path with the speed of the eclipse itself—about 2,000 miles an 
hour. The word ‘“‘cyclone” is here used, of course, in its scien- 
tific sense of a huge rotating wind-storm and not in its popular 
We 
quote the following from an analysis of the reports in Engineer- 


meaning of a tornado, which is smaller and more violent. 


ing (London) : 


“The total eclipse area or penumbra had a diameter of about 
5,000 miles; the eclipse shadow traveled with a speed somewhat 
greater than 2,000 miles per hour. The temperature and wind 
observations indicate very clearly an overflow of wind from around 
the umbra, and an inflow around the borders of the penumbra. As 
the umbra moved from the Western over to the Eastern coast, 
the winds were practically reversed in direction. A cold area 
followed the umbra, lagging behind it by about 500 miles. ... . 
Fahr. Plotting the 
successive fifteen minutes’ observations at distances of about 500 


or 


[he temperature depression exceeds 8 


miles, a synoptic chart was obtained which distinctly shows an 
anti-cyclonic circulation of the wind around the center of the 
eclipse extending out to a distance of 1,500 miles from the um- 
bra. Outside this area there was an equally distinct cyclonic 
circulation about 1,000 miles in width, extending beyond the edge 
of the penumbra. The greatest temperature depression spoken 
of was not exactly in the track of totality, but a little to the 
north of it; this was chiefly due, no doubt, to the continental 
effect, and also to the fact that the sky was cloudy in the south- 
ern parts, at Havana, forinstance. The air-pressure observations 
are in entire agreement with the conditions as indicated by the 
wind and temperature curves. There was a decided upward 
swell of high pressure between 5 and g before the middle of the 
eclipse, and, further, a ring of high pressure surrounding the 
eclipse, marked by a rise in the barometer immediately prece- 
ding the beginning and following the end of theeclipse. This is 
precisely what Férrel's theory of a cold-air cyclone demands, 
We may distinguish between cyclones with a hot center and cy- 
clones with a cold center. There is vertical circulation also in 
the latter, but it is out from the center in the lower regions, and 
toward the center above, the air gradually settling down in the 
central column. ‘lheoretically, this eclipse cyclone is of especial 
interest, because it is clearly connected with the fall of air tem- 
perature, and is freed from all questions of vapor condensation 
and of meeting of air currents. It may, indeed, be compared to 
a grand experiment by nature, in which all complications of 
cyclones are removed. This cyclone developed and dissipated 
in the atmosphere again with a wonderful rapidity, and pro- 
gressed with a velocity of 2,000 miles per hour, moving with its 
originating cause, not drifting with the atmosphere. The eclipse 
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cyclone shows no apparent lag or dynamic effect due to the iner- 
tia of the air. This discovery, that the brief fall of temperature 
attending a solar eclipse produces a cyclone which accompanies 
the eclipse shadow at the rate of 2,000 miles per hour, suggests 
that the fall of temperature due to the occurrence of night must 
tend to produce a cold-air cyclone. The heat of the day, on the 
other hand, gives a hot-air (hot center) cyclone, and these two 
diurnal cyclones would explain the double diurnal period in the 
air pressure and the annual oscillations of the hours of their 
maxima and minima. ‘hose diurnal cyclones move from east to 
west, contrary to the motion of ordinary cyclones, ‘‘with a ve- 
locity which is 1,000 miles per hour at the equator and diminishes 
toward the poles.” 





THE LIQUIDS OF THE INNER EAR. 


HE part played by the liquids of the inner ear in the mech- 
anism of hearing has just been investigated in France, 

and it is the belief of M. Marage, a French experimenter, that 
their rdle is more important than has hitherto been imagined. 
An article on the subject is contributed by M. Emile Gautier to 
Le Science pour Tous (June 2), and we translate from it the fol- 


lowing paragraphs: 


“The internal ear . . . comprises an inextricable complex of 
canals, ducts, etc., where circulate special liquids in which ter- 
minate, in a spray of rootlets, the nerves whose duty it is to con- 
vey the sensation of sound to the brain. ... When the sound 
waves, collected by the outer ear, and directed into the auditive 
tube, strike against the ear-drum, the latter is set in vibration. 
This vibration is transmitted, by means of a chain of small 
bones, to the internal ear, where the incompressible liquids of 
the labyrinth, entering into vibration in their turn, finally influ- 
ence the acoustic nerve....... 

“Exactly what, in this delicate and complicated telephony, is 
the part played by the liquids of the internal ear? Are they 
simply passive instruments, like a sort of gearing, or have they 
a clearly determinate individual function? No one knew until 
the day when M. Marage succeeded in solving the problem. 

“From his delicate investigations, which have been reported to 
the Academy of Sciences by M. Morison, it appears that the part 
played by.the liquids of the internal ear, of whose nature and 
composition we were so long ignorant, is of capital importance. 

“These liquids—the ‘ paralymph’ and the ‘endolymph,” to give 
them their somewhat barbaric real names—are, it seems, vola- 
tile oils . . . in which are dissolved bicarbonates of lime and 
magesium, with an excess of crystals of insoluble carbonates. 
This constitutes a kind of syrup, which conducts sound marve- 
lously well. 

“The celebrated German physiologist Helmholtz . . . loved to 
‘say that the eye was a defective instrument, so much so that 
any good optician could make a betterone. Helmholtz could not 
have asserted this of the ear, whose perfection is, so to speak, 
irreproachable....... 

“It may be supposed that the density of the auditory liquids 
may be a function of the musical sense. ‘Thus may be ex- 
plained the delicacy and acuracy of the musical ‘ear’ and also the 
transcendent aptitudes of a virtuoso or a maestro. The work of 
the beneficent fairy whose wing, the poets tell us, brushes the 
forehead of musica] genius, may be reduced, in the end, to the 
condensation of some oily solution bearing through the invisi- 
ble network of the auricular canals an avalanche of microscopic 
particles. A little less of the salts of lime or magnesia in the 
gateway of the brain and we should not have had ‘Salambéd,’ 
nor ‘Samson and Delilah,’ nor ‘ Manon.’ 

“Who knows whether we shall not discover some method, 
sooner or later, of penetrating into the internal ear of the living 
subject, so as to modify the density and composition of the 
magic humors where harmony resides and thus make artificial 
Mozarts and unexpected Paderewskis? That should not be more 
difficult, after all, than to operate on the brain as is now fre- 
quently done.” 


It is unnecessary to say that the fanciful speculations of the 
last paragraphs are M. Gautier’s, and have nothing to do with 
the scientific investigations of M. Marage, which he is reporting. 
— Translation made for Tur Lirerary Dicest. 
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BATHING A COMPROMISE. 


zs is unnatural for man to take a bath—that is, he must bathe 

for the same reason that he must wear clothes and shelter 
his head with a hat—because the changed conditions of civilized 
life make it necessary. 
The New Votce. 


So we are told by Dr. C. W. Lyman in 
Says Dr. Lyman: 


“‘A learned German professor has said that in a state of abso- 
lutely wild nature a man would require no bathing. That is to 
say, the skin, exposed constantly to sun and wind and rain, 
brushed by dewy branches and grasses of mornings, and inured 
to periods of chill and cold, would keep itself clean enough. ‘The 
skin, when exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather, devel- 
ops a vastly more extensive circulation than is seen in the 
clothed man of civilization. Lay a hand on the thigh of a Nez 
Perces Indian in winter-time. It is covered only by flaps of 
buckskin fastened roughly at the side edges with two or three 
thongs. Even in zero weather it feels hot. That means circula- 
tion of blood. But a savage pays for this by having most of his 
nervous force taken up in adjustments to the various inclemen- 
cies. In civilization we want this force for other things. So 
we dress, and heat our houses, and always shade the body (ex- 
cept hands and faces) from the sun-rays, and get quiet and 
equable conditions for the skin and its thousands of nerve-end- 
ings. ‘lhe brain can work better thus than when the skin-nerves 
are in excitement. But incidentally to this almost incessant 
shielding of the skin, its circulation falls off vastly more than 
we ordinarily realize. Its glands become less active by far than 
in the savage. It becomes thinner in its working elements; or, 
worse, becomes a sort of shelving-place for half-vitalized fat and 
water—this especially in women of leisure lives or men in seden- 
tary occupations. And its nerves from lack of employment be- 
come relatively inert. Finally the constant excretions, so neees- 
sary to the general well-being, tend to accumulate in the top lay- 
ers of the skin, on its surface, and in the clothing, and impede 
the escape of other excretions that should be having right of 
way. 

“This brief history is necessary to bring the mind to the point 
where it realizes that baths are the compromise made by civiliza- 
tion to savagery. We need constantly to work back toward the 
superb skin circulation of the savage and his completer glandu- 
lar activity, and to this end can gladly devote from a quarter to 
half an hour out of each day, taking all the rest for other things. 
It is not otherwise with a horse or a cow. ‘Turned out in a 
brushy pasture, and (for horses especially) free to roll in the 
dirt, and getting betimes showers and sun and wind, their hides 
keep clean. ‘The bushescarry them the wholeday through. But 
if horse or cow or calf or bull is kept in a barn—and there are 
enough reasons for doing so in winter—then it becomes impera- 
tive, for the best results, to.curry the creature thoroughly every 
day. We take extra work from the horse or more milk from the 
cow, and give in exchange currying—along with hay, grain, 
and shelter.” 





A Sand-Bow. —A phenomenon similar to the rainbow, but 
apparently caused by the reflection of sunlight by particles of 
sand suspended in air, is reported in Sczence (June 21) by James 
E. Talmage, of Salt Lake City. He writes: 

“On the evening of May 16 the writer was crossing the main 
ridge of Antelope Island—the largest land body within the area 
of the Great Salt Lake. As he began the descent on the eastern 
slope, there appeared between the island and the mainland what 
seemed at first glance to be a segment of a brilliant rainbow of 
unusual width. It was evident. however, that no rain was fall- 
ing in that direction. Clouds were gathering in the south and 
west, but the sun was yet unobscured. A wind setting toward 
the mainland had lifted from the dry flats large quantities of the 
‘oolitic sand,’ with which the lake bottom and the recently dried 
patches on this side of the island are covered to a depth varying 
from a few inches to several feet. The prismatic colors were 
distinct, the red being outside, z.¢., away from the sun. In ap- 
parent width the column was fully double that of the ordinary 
rainbow. A fainter secondary bow was plainly visible beyond 
the primary, with the colors in reverse order. The phenomenon 
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was so brilliant as to attract the attention of all members of the 
party, and it remained visible for over five minutes ; then, as the 
sun sank lower, it rapidly died away.” 

These facts are given by Mr. Talmage without attempt at ex- 
planation, but he notes in conclusion that they appear inexplica- 
ble on the principle of refraction and total reflection from the in- 
terior of transparent spheroids, according to which the rainbow 
is generally explained. 





DRUNKEN INSECTS. 


Bond the nectar and pollen of many plants have marked 

narcotic and intoxicating properties has long been known. 
According to Dr. J. M. Weir, Jr., who is quoted in 7he Bulletin 
of Pharmacy, the popular flower known as “cosmos ” is specially 
responsible for insect drunkenness. And not only this, but its 
toxic nectar is capable also of injuring human beings. Says Dr. 
Weir: 


‘“‘Many of the bees, coleopterous, lepidopterous, and dipterous 
insects, after partaking of the pollen or of the nectar, would fall 
to the ground, and lie supine ina state of utter helplessness. 
That they were intoxicated was easily demonstrated by marking 
some of the prostrate bees with a paint of zinc oxid and gum 
arabic; the marked bees, in the course of an hour or so, were to 
be seen on the flowers, greedily sucking the nectar from the nec- 
CATICS. . «« 

“An intoxicated bee was carried to my laboratory for dissec- 
tion and microscopic investigation. This insect was so drunk 
that, when placed upon its back, it had the greatest difficulty in 
getting upon its legs; yet when a cosmos blossom was brought 
within twoinches of its head, the bee thrust out its proboscis and 
staggered toward it! It immediately began to suck thé nectar, 
and in afew moments tumbled over, a drunken, senseless, al- 
most inert little mass—a victim of appetite! 

“The cosmos is rich in pollen, and a half-teaspoonful was there- 
fore soon collected by shaking the blossoms over a sheet of note- 
paper. This pollen I swallowed. In about fifteen minutes I 
noticed an acceleration of the pulse-rate (three beats to the min- 
ute), with a feeling of increased warmth. 
exhilaration. 


There was also slight 


“The nectaries of the depollenized flowers were macerated in 
boiling water and then distilled. A half drachm of the distillate 
was then injected hypodermically in my left arm. Almost im- 
mediately there was marked acceleration of the pulse-beat (six to 
the minute), with greatly increased volume. A feeling of exhil- 
aration supervened, which lasted for some twenty-five or thirty 
minutes, and was followed by slight nausea. There was consid- 
erable pain at the seat of the injection, and a tumefied spot as 
large as a hen’s egg made its appearance, which gave me some 
alarm for several days; I feared that an abscess was in process 
of formation. The swelling gradually disappeared, however, 
and in five days the arm regained its normal appearance, save 
for a slight discoloration, which eventually faded away. 

“From these experiments it would seem that the toxic princi- 
ple is to be found both in the pollen and in the nectar. This 
conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that numerous 
beetles were found in an intoxicated condition on the blossoms 
and on the ground beneath the plants. ‘These insects evidently 
eat the pollen; having no proboscides, they can not reach the 
nectaries, hence must content themselves with 
dish on the table.’ ” 


the ‘next best 


These facts show that honey 


d 


nay be contaminated by toxic 
substances gathered by bees, and altho no case of injury from 
such a source has been reported, it may be well to be on our 


guard against it. 


Our Women Not Degenerating.—The idea that the 
modern women is not the equal of her great-grandmother in 
strength and endurance is negatived by statistics, we are told by 
Dr. C. A. L. Reed, ina recently published text-book noticed in 
The British Medical Journal (June 8). 


from this review: 


We quote as follows 


“Evidence, he says, is not wanting to indicate that the Anglo- 
) 4 g 
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Saxon woman is not degenerating. Bowditch has made some 
interesting observations on the physique of women, as follows 
Of over 1,100 he found that the average height was 158.76 centi- 
meters (5 feet 3% inches). Sargent, in nearly 1,900 observa- 
tions, the ages of the women ranging from 16 to 26, found the 


average slightly higher. Galton, in 770 measurements of Eng 


lish women from 23 to 51 years of age, also found a higher aver- 


age—a difference due in part, no doubt, tothe younger age of a 
number of American subjects. 


In 1,105 subjects in ordinary in- 
door clothing, Bowditch found the average weight to be 56.56 
kilograms(125 pounds). These observations, compared with 276 


’ ter 


Rreat 


by Galton, show that the average weight is a littl 


e 
among Americans. It would seem that while the tallest English 


women surpassed the tallest American women in height, the 


1 
heaviest American women exceeded the heaviest English women 
in weight. Dr. Reed goes on to say that specific observation of 
this systematic character is not necessary to impress the intelli- 
gent traveler with the generally 
women of England and America, It is true that many defective 
specimens are found, and these come with relatively greater pro- 
portion under the observation of the physician. But no one can 
fail to be impressed with the fact that they comprise a distinct 
minority of the masses. The improvement in the physique of 
women has been very noticeable since the development among 


them of a taste for cycling, lawn tennis, hocky, and other forms 


satisfactory physique of the 


of outdoor exercise, which would have been thought very un- 
ladylike in the early days of the Victorian era when girls lay on 
boards to straighten their spines, and were in all respects com- 
pelled to follow what may be called the ‘prunes and prisms’ sys- 
tem of life.” 


When the Eyes See.—It has been reported by Prof. Ray- 
mond Dodge, of Wesleyan University, that his experiments have 
clearly demonstrated that the eyes, when in motion, can distin- 
guish nothing in any complex field of vision over which they 
sweep. “In order to see any object at rest,” says a correspond- 
ent who writes to 7he Evening Post (New York, June 11) about 
Professor Dodge’s discovery, “‘the eye must remain motionless, 
looking at some definite part of it for an appreciable length of 
time. If the eyes move, they see nothing for about one-twen- 
tieth of asecond. This explains the success of those sleight-of- 
hand tricks in which rapid movements of the fingers are abso- 
lutely unseen, while the eyes follow the larger movements of tlie 
hand. It also explains the necessity of looking at a relatively 
fixed point in boxing, fencing, etc. While the new law will ne- 
cessitate a reinvestigation of many psychological problems, it 
has an especially obvious bearing on the psychology of reading. 
Four years ago, in collaboration with Prof. Benno Erdmann, then 
of the University of Halle, Prussia, Professor Dodge demon- 
strated that, contrary to the general impression, the eyes do not 
move regularly over a page as we read, but make a series of dis- 
tinct pauses as they sweep along each line of print. At that 
time evidence was found which seemed to show that the eyes 
That evi- 
dence has recently been called in question by eminent authori- 


actually saw the words only during these pauses. 
ties. The new experiments finally settle the question beyond all 
doubt, and justify the psychologically, as well as pedagog 
important conclusion that in reading the true unit of stimulation 
is not the individual letter, but a more or less extended group of 
letters. People of middle age remember that before they learned 
to read they had to first ‘learn their letters,’ then they were 
taught to put the letters together to make words, and finally they 
learned to read. Nowadays, children learn to read words before 
they learn the individual letters. According to Dr. Dodge's ex- 
periments, the last method has a good psychological basis.” 


cally, 


FROM the Nuova Antologia we \earn that a committee has been appointed 
to prepare for an international congress to be held in Rome in th 
ests of history, which is to review all the historical work of the ni 
century and to discuss questions and methods of historical problems of 


ancient and modern history. ] 


It is to be divided into three great sessions, 
in the first of which will be considered all controversies as to historical 
facts, all theories regarding race, all historical matters and economic his- 


tory, and the connection between history and sociology. ‘TI 





e second is to 
be devoted to the history of ancient times and to be subdivided into politi- 
cal and sociai history, the history of law, literary history, history of art 
and numismatics, epigraphy and paleontology, religion and science, com- 
parative history of classical languages and the neo-Latin. The third and 


last, modern history, is to be subdivided into the relative classes of the 


rf 
barbarous period, fuedalism, commune, Renaissance, reform, French Revo- 


lution, and the nineteenth century, with special classes for the comparative 
history of literature, law, religion, economic science, and modern art. 


l 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DECLINE OF RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY. 


HE condition of religious faith in Christian countries at the 
opening of the twentieth century forms the central theme 

of a volume recently published under the title “Theology at the 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century.” The book consists of a collec- 
tion of essays by various prominent writers—including Frederic 
Harrison, President Charles F. Thwing, and President Eliot— 
most of whom are decidedly “liberal” in their views. President 
Eliot writes on the subject of ‘“‘ Progressive Liberalism in the 
Closing and the Opening of the Century.” His essay is sum- 
marized in The Sux (New York, June 23). President Eliot 
dwells at some length on the decline of faith in the infallibility 
of the Scriptures, due to the work of the scientists and the 
“higher critics ” in the century just ended, and on the results of 
this decline upon Protestant belief. The whole Protestant su- 
perstructure, he thinks, including the doctrines of original and 
imputed sin, the plan of salvation, mediation, atonement and 
regeneration, has been reared upon a literal acceptance of the 
story of the Fall. If the Scriptural story be not a true historical 
account, the superstructure is without a basis. President Eliot 
proceeds to point out that the decline of Biblical authority has 
been accompanied also by a decline of ecclesiastical, political, 


educational, and domestic authority. He writes: 


“The decline of political or governmental authority since the 
Reformation is very striking. The present generation receives 
with derision the sentiment attributed some years ago to the 
present Emperorof Germany—salus populi regis voluntas—yet, 
at the period of the Reformation nobody would have questioned 
that sentiment. Ecclesiastical authority has declined in a still 
more marked degree; and, whereas the church used to rule not 
only the consciences and opinions, but the daily habits of all 
Christians, there is now, even among devout Catholics, the 
sharpest demarcation between the limited province in which the 
church is absolute and the large secular rest of the world. In 
education the whole conception of the function of the teacher has 
changed within fifty years. He no longer drives his pupils to 
their tasks, but leads and inspires them; he no longer compels 
them to copy or commit to memory, but incites them to observe 
‘and to think. Instead of imposing on them his personal opin- 
ions, tastes, and will, he induces them to form their own opin- 
ions, studies their tastes, and tries to invigorate their wills and 
to teach them self-control. In no field, however, is the diminu- 
tion of arbitrary authority more striking than in the family and 
in the home ; and in no field has the law more clearly recognized 
the new liberty than in the domestic relations.” 


Is any other kind of authority taking the place of these which 
have been declining? Eliot thinks that 
measure” the vacancy has been filled: 


President ‘“‘in some 


“There is an authority which, during all the century just 
closed, has been increasing in influence; this authority is the 
developing social sense, or sense of kin. On the negative side 
the restrictions which the sense of social solidarity and mutual 
accountability imposes are in some ways extraordinarily compre- 
hensive and absolute. The conviction that one must not do any- 
thing which can be offensive or injurious to one’s associates is 
highly restrictive—especially when this conviction becomes com- 
mon and gets incorporated in statute law.” 

No autocrat, he thinks, ever dared to impose upon his subjects 
such personal restrictions as are now imposed by popular goy- 
ernments (the prohibition of spitting, for instance), and by so- 
cial organizations such as trades-unions. 

President Eliot speaks also of the development of a new body 
of learning in the nineteenth century, called sociology. We 
quote 7he Sun's paraphrase of his words on this point: 


“It [modern sociology] is, in our author's opinion. a body of 
doctrine clearly founded on the ethics of the New Testament, tho 
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it is at present in a confused, amorphous state. At least one of 
its characteristics, however, is pronounced hopeful—it aims at 
the prevention rather than the cure of sin and evil; just as pre- 
ventive medicine aims at the prevention of disease both in the 
single individual and in society at large. ‘The Old Testament 
relied chiefly on prohibition and penalty. On the contrary, faith 
in penalty as a preventive of wrongdoing has rapidly declined 
during the nineteenth century, and this is equally true of penalty 
in this world and of penalty in the next. Barbarous punish- 
ments have been everywhere abolished in the civilized world, or 
are used only in moments of panic and delirium ; and barbarous 
conceptions of punishments after death have been everywhere 
mitigated or abandoned. The new sociology, based on the Gos- 
pel doctrine of love to God and love to man, seeks the improve- 
ment of environment, the rectification of vice-breeding conditions, 
and the realization of the ideal ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ 

‘““We are also reminded in this essay that sociology rejects a 
motive which systematic theology has made much of for centu- 
ries, the motive of personal salvation, a motive essentially sel- 
fish, whether it relates to this world or the next. Unques- 
tionably it is no better motive for eternity than it is for the short 
earthly lives of ours. The motive power of personal reformation 
and good conduct and the true source of happiness must always 
be found in the love of others and the desire to serve them, self- 
forgetfulness and disinterestedness being indispensable condi- 
tions of personal worth and of well-grounded joy.” 


A MODERN HINDU SAINT. 


bs O send to this world visions of the Supreme, to lay bare the 

secrets of human nature, to rend the veil that conceals the 
real man—this, asserts the Swami Vivekananda, is the mission 
of such men as the Hindu saint described in his book, ‘“*My Mas- 
ter Ramakrishna.” 

Western civilization had invaded the Orient. Reforms of va 
rious kinds were being inaugurated in India. The religious be- 
liefs of the people, which had been theirs for thousands of years, 
were fast being supplanted by the faiths of the Occident. At 
this time (1835) Ramakrishna was born, the child of poor Brah- 
man parents, in a remote village of Bengal. The father and 


The Brahman is the highest 


Ihe) 


mother were very orthodox people. 
caste in India, the hereditary priesthood. The life of a Brahman 
is very much circumscribed. He would starve rather than eat 
a meal cooked by the hands of a man not belonging to his own 
small section of caste. His life is one of renunciation. Of peo- 
Viveka- 


He re- 


ple of this character this remarkable child was born. 
nanda writes: ‘He was a peculiar child from babyhood. 
membered his past from his birth and was conscious for what 
purpose he came into the world, and every power was devoted to 
the fulfilment of that purpose.” 

The boy went to study with an elder brother, a iearned profes- 
sor; but, deeming the aim of all secular learning mere material 
advancement, he resolved to give up study and devote himself 
to the pursuit of spiritual knowledge. He went to Calcutta, and, 
tho the position is thought very degrading for a Brahman, was 
compelled, through poverty, to become a temple priest. There 
is no such thing as public worship in India. The temples are 
erected by rich men as a meritorious religious act. The man 
who goes to a temple is not considered thereby a better man than 
he who never goes. 

In this temple in which Ramakrishna served was an image of 
the “ Blissful Mother,” who, the Hindus believe, guides this uni- 
verse. ‘The boy began to ask himself, “Is there any reality in 
religion? Is it true that there is a God? 
Him? 
took possession of the boy and his whole life became concentrated 
upon that. 


If it be true, can I see 
Can I realize the truth?” This idea, writes the Swami, 
Day after day be would weep and say: ‘ Mother, is 
it true that Thou existest, or is it all poetry.” His abstraction 
increased so that it became impossible for him to serve in the 
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He left it and entered into a wood and lived there. 
Here so wrapped up did he become in his idea of realization that 
he forgot to partake of food, it being put into his mouth by a rel- 
ative who watched over him. 

Every one thought him at this time out of his mind. At length 
a Hindu woman, a SannyA@sini who had given up all to devote 


temple. 


herself to spiritual things, came to see him. She exclaimed upon 
seeing him: “‘My son, blessed is the man upon whom such mad- 
ness comes. The whole of this universe is mad: some for wealth, 
some for pleasure, some for fame, some for a hundred other 


Blessed is the man who is mad after God. 


things. Such men 


are very few.” This woman remained near the boy for years, 
teaching him the forms of the religions of India; he had had no 
previous education from books. Later a SannyAdsin, one of the 
beggar-friars of India, taught him the philosophy of the Vedas, 
finally initiating him into the order of Sanny@sins. His rela- 
tives, aiming to cure his madness, married him at the age of 
eighteen to a little girl of five. The girl had heard that her hus- 
band had become a religious enthusiast, and she sought him out. 
When she stood before him and realized how he wished to sever 
all earthly ties, she syinpathized with his aspirations and de- 
clared that all she desired was to remain near him, to serve him, 
and to learn of him. 

Of his desire to know the truth about the various religions, 
and of his experience in the search for this knowledge, the nar- 
rator says: 

‘*He found a Mohammedan saint and went to live with him; 
he underwent the disciplines prescribed by him, and to his aston- 
ishment found that, when faithfully carried out, these devotional 
methods led him to the same goal he had already attained. He 
gathered similar experience from following the true religion of 
Jesus Christ. 
try that were available to him, and whatever he took up he went 
into it with his whole heart. He did exactly as he was toid and 
in every instance arrived at the same result.” 


He went to the various sects existing in our coun- 


There came now to this extraordinary man the conviction that 
to be perfect the sex-idea must go, because soul has no sex. He 
dressed as a woman, gave up the occupations of man, and lived 
among the women of his own family, imitating them in speech 
and manner. After years of this discipline he entirely forgot 
the idea of sex; the whole view of life became changed to him. 
He worshiped women in the sense that every woman's face was 
that of the “ Blissful Mother” and nothing but that. “I myself,” 
his disciple records, “‘have seen this man standing before those 
women whom society would not touch, and falling at their feet 
bathed in tears, saying: ‘Mother, in one form Thou art in the 
street, and in another form Thou art the universe. I salute 
Thee, Mother, I salute Thee.” 

India is a most 


He now began as a teacher. A teacher in 


highly venerated person, regarded as God Himself. People 


came by the thousands to listen to him. The Swami Viveka- 


nanda gives us a few of his teachings as follows: 


“His principle was, first form character, first earn spirituality, 
and results will come of themselves.” 

“Religion can not live in sects and societies. It is a relation 
between the soul and God; how can it be made into a society? 
It would then degenerate into a business, and wherever there is 
business, or business principles in religion, spirituality dies.” 

“The second idea that I learned from my Master, and which 
is perhaps the most vital, is the wonderful truth that the relig- 
ions of the world are not contradictory, nor antagonistic; they 
are but various phases of one Eternal Religion.” 

“The first part of my Master’s life was spent in acquiring 
spirituality, and the remaining years in distributing it. Men 
came in crowds to hear him and he would talk twenty hours in 
the twenty-four, and that not for one day, but for months and 
months, until at last the body broke down under the pressure of 
this tremendous strain.” 


A vital throat disorder developed, yet he insisted on answer- 
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ing all questions put to him. Once a man asked him: “Sir, you 
are a great Yogi, why do you not put your mind a little on your 
body and cure your disease?” He gently answered: “My 
friend, I have thought you were a sage, but you talk like other 
men of the world. This mind has been given tothe Lord. Do 
you mean to say that I should take it back and put it upon the 
body, which is but a mere cage of the soul?” 

The news spreading that the holy man was to go from them 
soon, the people began to flock to him in greater crowds than 
ever. He went on teaching without the least regard for his 
health. ‘One day he told them that he would lay down the 
body that day, and, repeating the most sacred word of the Vedas, 
he entered into Samadhi and so passed away.” 

As an addenda to the sketch of Ramakrishna’s life the au- 
thor appends an article written by Protop Chundar Mazoomdar, 
a Christian, who says in part: 


“This Hindu is a Brahman by caste, he is well formed in body 
naturally, but the dreadful austerities through which his charac- 
ter has developed appear to have disordered his system. Yet in 
the midst of this emaciation his face retains a fulness, a child- 
like tenderness, a profound visible humbleness, an unspeakable 
sweetness of expression, and a smile that I have seen on no other 
face that I can remember. 

“In the intensity of that burning love of God which is in his 
simple heart, the devotee’s form and features suddenly grow stiff 
and motionless, unconsciousness overtakes him, his eyes lose 
their sight, and tears trickle down his fixed, pale, but smiling 
There is a transcendent sense and meaning in that un- 
consciousness. 


face. 
What he perceives and enjoys in his soul when 
Who will 
fathom the depth of that insensibility which the love of God pro- 
duces? 


he is lost to all outward perception, who can say? 


But that he sees something, hears, and enjoys when he 
is dead to alk the world, there is no doubt.” 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD-TESTAMENT MIRACLES. 


AST week we reproduced an account of recent researches 
by Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
of Oberlin, for geological records of the Flood. 


Wright, who was formerly an assistant geologist of the United 


made in Central Asia 


Professor 


States Survey, 


is now editor of Bzbliotheca Sacra, whose conser- 
vative tendencies are well known. In the latest number (April) 
of his quarterly he gives us the results of his recent studies in 
Palestine in their bearing upon three other miracles recorded in 
the Old Testament, namely, the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the dividing of the waters of the Jordan, and the falling 
of the walls of Jericho. The Professor is at no loss, in the light 
of his discoveries, for a rational explanation of all these events 
in harmony at once with science and the Bible. His attitude is 
indicated in the following paragraph: 


‘The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the parting of the 
waters of the Jordan, and the falling of the walls of Jericho are 
three notable miracles upon which the physical history of Pales- 
tine sheds interesting light. 
styled ‘mediate miracles.’ 


These were, doubtless, what are 
That is, they are miracles in which 
the secondary agencies used by the divine Will are clearly trace- 
able. This, however, does not in any degree detract from the 
divine power displayed in them. ‘They may be compared to the 
explosion of a mine which has been prepared for a particular 
emergency, such as occurs when an enemy is directly over it. 
Since its explosion is not left to chance, but is brought about at 
a particular time to accomplish a particular purpose, it is lifted 
out of the category of the established order of nature, and made 
to conform to the definition of the immediate acts of a free will. 
In these cases the accomplishments are also so clearly superhu- 
man that they are indubitably miraculous.” 


The geological formation of Palestine, which forms the basis 


of his explanations, is thus described by Professor Wright 


“The ‘great fault of the Jordan Valley’ was pronounced by 
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Humboldt the most remarkable geological feature anywhere to 
be found in the world’; while Karl Ritter, in his elaborate geo- 
graphical publications, ever returned to this cleft in the earth’s 
surface as the most significant fact in the natural history of the 
This * fault.’ or crack in the crust of the earth, extends 
from Antioch on the Orontes River, in Syria, to the south end of 
the Gulf of Akaba, on the east side of the Sinaitic peninsula, a 
distance of about one thousand miles. ‘The Lebanon Moun- 
tains, Western Palestine, and the Desert of Sinai are on one side 
of it. The Anti-Lebanon Range and the elevated plains of 
Moab and Northern Arabia are on the other side. Along the 
whole dividing line the rocky strata were fractured, and the east- 
ern edge of the western portion slipped down, while the western 
edge of the eastern mass was elevated. 

“Phe depression is most pronounced in the valley of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea. Lake Huleh and the marshy plain ex- 
tending north to Cwsarea Philippi are almost exactly at sea- 
level: but Lake Galilee is more than 600 feet, and the Dead Sea 
1,292 feet, below the level of the Mediterranean. In its deepest 
place the bottom of the Dead Sea is 2,600 feet below ocean-level, 
and since the heights of Moab and those near Hebron are more 
than 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean, it follows that the bot- 
tom of the Dead Sea is depressed nearly 6,000 feet below the 
general land-level.” 


elobe 
giobe, 


A “cross-fault,” we are told, extends from the Jordan a little 
south of Lake Galilee to the Mediterranean at the north end of 
Mount Carmel. This is ocervied by the plain of Esdraelon, a 
depression that affords the natural line of communication between 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the country east of the Jor- 
dan. ‘This world’s natural highway, however, is so walled in on 
each side that there is little temptation for an armed force to in- 
In these facts, Profes- 
sor Wright finds evidences of divine purpose in preparing the 


terfere with peaceable people on either. 


home of the ‘‘ peculiar people.” 

Examination of the banks of the Jordan near the Pilgrims’ 
Bathing-Place, above the Dead Sea, discloses the following suc- 
cession of geological events: 


‘First there had been an elevation of about fifteen feet, during 
which erosion had proceeded to that extent. Then there had 
been a return of the water to the higher level and a resedimenta- 
tion up to the old limit. This was followed by a rechanneling 
of the whole, during which the river had cut through both the 
later and upper sediment, and also for fifteen feet lower down. 

The most natural interpretation of this succession is, that after 
the channel had been cut down the first fifteen feet, there was 
an elevation, through subterranean forces, of the bed of the 
stream a mile or two below. This would dam up the water tem- 
porarily, and afford a dry crossing-place for a few hours, or even 
louger, and make the waters seem to pile up above, as described 
in Josh. iii. 16. When, however, at length, the water began to 
run over the obstacle to its progress, there would be opportunity 
to refill with sediment a part of its bed above; so that, cn later 
reerosion to its present level, it would present the phenomena 
now to be observed.” 


A similar subsidence or elevation of the land would account 
for the falling of the walls of Jericho. As for the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah Professor Wright has this to say: 


or 


I'he probable secondary causes employed in the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah have been so well described by Sir J. 
W. Dawson in his ‘Egypt and Syria’ (pp. 127-131) that a few 
additional remarks are all that is necessary. The Upper Creta- 
ceous strata which, in the great Jordan fault, have been thrown 
down below the level of the Dead Sea, contain much bituminous 
limestone, such as naturally gives rise to pools of petroleum and 
inflammable gas. Familiarity with the gas and oil regions of the 
United States, and a recent visit to the still more remarkable oil- 
fields at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, make the description of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah seem exceedingly natural 
and lifelike. The region of the Dead Sea is a somewhat sim- 
ilar gas- and oil-field, over a deep fissure in the earth leading far 
down toward its central fires. ‘The description of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah reads almost exactly like that of some 
of the scenes known to have accompanied the burning of various 
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petroleum wells and of the stores of inflammable substances sur- 
rounding them.” 


The fate of Lot's wife is accounted for, Professor Wright 
thinks, by the fact that “eruptions of gas and oil are often ac- 
companied with eruptions of salt slime such as presumably en- 
veloped her as she lingered behind.” And salt is an abundant 
constituent of the rocks around the Dead Sea. 


WHAT THE MORMONS BELIEVE. 


HE Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, popularly 
known as Mormons (from the title of their sacred writings 
in the Book of Mormon), are eliciting more than usvfal attention 
by reason of their missionary zeal. It is reported that the church 
has secured a land grant of 100,000 acres in the Sierra Madre 
country, Mexico, where a colony of Mormons has for a year been 
thriving, and where they are already beginning to make large 
shipments of cattle to the United States. In the upper part of 
New York City (Bronx Borough) missionaries have been making 
a house-to-house canvass, and emboldened, it is said, by their 
success, have been attending week-day meetings of various Prot. 
estant churches and taking advantage of the liberty of speech 
accorded therein to advance their own doctrines. The president 
and the secretary (both ladies) of a Christian Endeavor society 
have lately professed the Mormon faith, and a Mormon temple 
in New York is said to be under serious consideration for the 
near future. The president of the Eastern States Mission of the 
church, John S. McQuarrie, in an interview with a New York 
Herald representative, claimed one thousand converts in this 
vicinity, and is reported to have said: 

“We are not sending proselytes to Utah and the adjoining 
States by the trainload, as reported in some newspapers. It is 
the policy of the Mormon Church to-day to discourage centrali- 
zation. The Latter-Day Saints intend to spread their doctrine 
broadcast. The propaganda will be made universal. To facili- 
tate the work it is planned to localize our communities. Wher- 
ever the number of converts warrant it we shall establish churches 
or places of worship.” 

What seems to be a fairly complete statement of the doctrinal 
views of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints was 
recently made before the Denver Philosophical Society by Dr. 
James E. Talmage, of the University of Utah. ‘The address is 
published in full in the April and May numbers of 7he /mprove- 
ment Era (Salt Lake City). 


claim that the creed of his church is ‘“preeminently Christian in 


Mr. Talmage lays stress on the 


theory, precept, and practise,” and that “it refuses to wear a 
name indicative of distinctive or peculiar doctrines.” As one 
characteristic feature of the church is belief in continuous revela- 
tion, the church is not limited to any formal statement of beliefs 
made in the past, not even to the thirteen articles promulgated 
Noth- 


ing antagonistic to these articles has, however, been promul- 


by Joseph Smith and published over half a century ago. 
gated since. The more distinctive beliefs are set forth by Mr. 
Talmage as follows (no reference to the question of polygamy 


appearing in his discourse) : 


** Mormonism’ rejects what it regards as a heresy, the false 
doctrine of predestination, as an absolute compulsion or even as 
an irresistible tendency forced upon the individual toward right 
or wrong—as a pre-appointment to eventual exaltation or con- 
demnation; yet it affirms that the infinite wisdom and _ fore- 
knowledge of God make plain to him the end from the begin 
ning; and that he can read in the natures and dispositions of his 
children their destiny. 

‘***Mormonism ’ claims an actual and literal relationship of pa- 
rent and child between the Creator and man—not in the figura- 
tive sense in which the engine may be called the child of its 
builder; not the relationship of a thing mechanically made to the 
maker thereof; but the connection between father and offspring. 
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In short, it is bold enough to declare that man’s spirit being the 
offspring of Deity, and man’s body though of earthy components 
yet being in the very image and likeness of God, man even in 
his present degraded 





aye, fallen—condition still possesses, if 
only in a latent state, inherited traits, tendencies, and powers 
that tell of his more than royal descent; and that these may be 
developed so as to make him, even while mortal, in a measure 
godlike. 

‘But ‘Mormonism’ is bolder yet. It asserts that in accord- 
ance with the inviolable law of organic nature—that like shall 
beget like, and that multiplication of numbers and perpetuation 
of species shall be in compliance with the condition ‘each after 
his kind ’—the child may achieve the former status of the parent, 
and that in his mortal condition man is a God in embryo. How- 
ever far in the future it may be, what ages may elapse, what 
eternities may pass before any individual now a mortal being 
may attain the rank and sanctity of godship, nevertheless man 
carries in his soul the possibilities of such achievement; even as 
the crawling caterpillar or the corpse-like chrysalis holds the la- 
tent possibility, nay, barring destruction in an earlier stage, the 
certainty indeed, of the winged image in all the glory of ma- 
turity. 

‘**Mormonism’ claims that all nature, both on earth and in 
heaven, operates on a plan of advancement; that the very Eter- 
nal Father is a progressive Being; that His perfection, while so 
complete as to be incomprehensible by man, possesses this essen- 
tial quality of true perfection—the capacity of eternal increase. 
That therefore, in the far future, beyond the horizon of eternities 
perchance, man may attain the status of a god. Yet this does 
not mean that he shall be then the equal of the Deity we wor- 
ship, nor that he shall ever overtake those intelligences that are 
already beyond him in advancement; for to assert such would 
be to argue that there is no progression beyond a certain stage of 
attainment, and that advancement is a characteristic of low or- 
ganization and inferior purpose alone. We believe that there 
was more than the sounding of brass or the tinkling of wordy 
cymbals in the fervent admonition of the Christ to His followers 
— Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’” ...... 

‘“* Mormonism’ accepts the doctrine of the Fall and the account 
of the transgression in Eden, as set forth in Genesis; but it af- 
firms that none but Adam shall ever have to account for Adam’s 
disobedience; that mankind in general are absolutely absolved 
from the responsibility for that ‘original sin,’ and that each shall 
answer for his own transgressions alone.” 


Next to polygamy, which the “Mormons” profess now to dis- 
“ard, in practise tho not in theory, the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the church is probably the belief in progressive revelation 
and the importance which that belief assumes in the conduct of 


the church. Says Mr. Talmage: 


“The church must be in direct communication with the heav- 
enly kingdom, of which the earthly kingdom when eStablished 
shall be a part. Of such a nature was the church in so far as it 
existed before the time of Christ’s earthly ministry ; for the Bib- 
lical record is replete with instances of direct communication be- 
tween the prophets and their God. The Scriptures are silent as 
to a single dispensation in which the spiritual leaders of the peo- 
ple depended upon the records of earlier times and bygone ages 
for their guidance; but, on the contrary, the evidence is complete 
that in every stage of the church’s history the God of heaven 
communicated His mind and will unto His earthly representa- 
‘Mormonism 


tives. claims the same necessity to exist 


to-day. It holds that it is no more possible now than it was in 
the days of the ancient prophets or in the apostolic age for the 
Church of Christ to exist without direct and continuous revela- 
tion from God. ‘This necessitates the existence and authorized 
ministrations of prophets, apostles, high priests, seventies, el- 
ders, bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, now as anciently— 
not men selected by men without authority, clothed by human 
ceremonial alone, not men with the empty names of these and 
analogous offices, but men who bear the title because they pos- 
sess the authority, having been called of God.” 

Other features of the “Mormon” belief are that there was a 
falling away of the true Church of Christ dating from the time 
immediately following the apostolic period, and that it has only 
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been restored through Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, under 
the hands of John the Baptist, who visited them as a resurrected 


being. It believes in the second probation for all who have not 


had opportunity in this life to comply with 


he requirements of 


salvation. Not only must the Gospel be carried to every living 


creature, but the rreat missionary labor of the church 1 


extended to the realm of the dead. 


‘hoes 
ihat tnere 


Descendants of King David in Russia.— 
are certain families among the Jews who claim to be the lineal 


descendants of King David is a well-known fact. Concerning the 


most pronounced claimants to thishonor, Ueber Land und Mees 
No. 13) gives the following details: 

No. 13) 2 the foll ig d ] 

The recent 


death of Prince Alexander Konstantinowitz Ime- 


retinsky, in Russia, who was governor-general of Warsaw, 
brings into public prominence again the interesting genealogical 


thoroughly 


tradition that in this family are to be found the most 
accredited descendants of King David. The Imeretinskys area 
branch of the princely family of the Bagratian, which claims that 
it can trace its ancestry up to the great Jewish ruler. Among 
others, the Byzantine Emperor Constantin Porphyrogeneta, in 
his annals, has recognized the claim of this family to a Davidie 


descent. It is noteworthy that the book which in Russia occu 


pies the position held by the ‘“Almanach de Gotha” in Central 
Europe, namely the “ Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie conte- 
, and printed by the Imperial Pub- 
lication House in St. Petersburg, gives a most complete account 


nant les Princes de 1’ Empire,” 
of the Jewish origin and descent of the princes of the houses of 
Bagratian and Imeretinsky, and emphasizes the fact that nota 
single sovereign dynasty in Europe can trace its line further back 
than they. It isa fact that in the genealogy of this family the 
name of David often occurs, David I. having died in 881. The 
members of this family in the “ Annuaire ” acknowledge that orig- 
inally they were of Jewish origin, but that generations ago the 
persecutions of the times had compelled their ancestors to em- 
brace the Christian religion. It is further known that members 
of this princely family as early as the fifteenth century were 
monks.—7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THI 


reported in the latest census, is regarded as having a serious religious as 


threatened depopulation of Ireland, indicated by the decrease just 


well as secular bearing. The religious census gives 3,310,028 Roman Catho- 
lics, a decrease of 6.7 per cent.; 579,28 
Ireland, a decrease of 3.5 per cent.; 
per cent.; 


dency 


members of the Anglican Church of 


443,404 Presbyterians, a decrease of 0.3 
and 61,255 Methodists, an increase of 10.4 per cent. If that ten- 
should continue, it is evidently only a question of ti when Ire- 








land shall become a Protestant co ry. The decrease among Roman 
Catholics is attributed almost wholly to emigration; while much of the 
Protestant increase is traced, by some of the Dublin papers, to the fact 
that the overwhelming bulk of Methodists and Presbyterians are to be 
found in fhe industrial centers, where they are not under such obligations 





to emigrate as are the peasant population 











SoME of the ministers in ll t g to luce the dirs rs 
of the Pan-American Exp 1 the rece ecis y ope 
the fair on Sundays, and ar prisals, a o part ¢ c erg 
are in favor of Sunday ovening. ‘ erest de ers of the « 
rectors isthe Rev. S. S. Mitchell, of the First Congregational Church, who, 
according to the Buffalo Express (April 29), even counsels such a rebuff of 
the fair as shall render it a failure. He is reported to have said: “I can 
but sincerely hope that from Maine t ‘ € sed which 
at whatever expense will again teacl itan Is 1 It - 
soll is not the American nation; tha nway the Ame 
can nation; that the Sunday excursion is not the Amet1 n nation; but 
that the great republic on these western shores isa ( $ i one 
of whose oldest legacies and one of whose most cherished institutions is 
the American Sundav.” On the other hand, ina m er « ar | ¢ 
interest, the London Christian World publishes with apparent approval the 
following letter from Lord Balfour defending his decision to open the Edin- 
burgh Museum of Science and Art on Sunday afternoons: “In point of 


principle Iam unable to agree that a visit toa museum is a contravention 
of any divine law. Ifa citizen of Edinburgh may not go toa museum, by 
what right does any one of us enjoy a walk in our own or somebody else’s 


garden? In deciding the practical question, I think we must keep in view 
the extent of the innocent gratification as well as improvement offered to 
those whose opportunities for both are otherwise limited. I believe that 
in these respects the advantages will be very great as compared with the 
amount of labor involved.” 





NOR ae aed eye 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN COMMENT ON THE SUPREME 
COURT’S DECISION. 


ONTINENTAL European comment on the decision of the 
Supreme Court with reference to our “new possessions ” is 
chiefly along the line of warning to the United States that it 
must now accept the responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
an empire. Europe, says the 7emfs (Paris), has always re- 
garded the American Supreme Court as superior in authority and 
dignity to Congress and the President. Its power to determine 
the supreme law of the land makes it unique among judicial tri- 
bunals the world over. But the recent decision has severely tried 
this journal’s faith. ‘‘ What a situation!” it remarks. ‘“ Presi- 
dent McKinley, the school of ‘manifest destiny,’ the lovers of 
*spread-eagleism,’ and the advocates of a standing army have 
triumphed. The liberal souls, the friends of peace and prog- 
ress, social and economic reforms, the good citizens who have 
remained faithful to the ideals of Washington, of Jefferson, of 
Lincoln, all are oppressed by apprehension and regret.” ‘The 
Temps thinks that the United States has certainly not helped to 
increase the peace prospects of the twentieth century. M. Alcide 
Ebray, writing in the Journal des Débats (Paris), says the de- 
cision was to have been expected. He writes: 


““No doubt, when the war with Spain broke out the Americans 
were animated by the most generousof sentiments. But very soon 
cold reason inspired them with other feelings and ideas. They 
could not resist being possessed by the conception and convic- 
tion that, tho they might permit the new lands to have all the 
inconveniences of home government, they could not possibly ac- 
cord to them equal rights with themselves. It was no more a 
matter of chivalry, but of economics and politics. In the first 
place, American industry and commerce feared the competition 
of the territories and thought they could see salvation only in a 
customs tariff. From the point of view of politics, Washington 
statesmen dreaded the introduction of the mixed peoples of the 
islands into their Anglo-Saxon stock in the Union.” 


Accordingly, concludes this writer, the practical, material 
Anglo-Saxon idea triumphed and a new empire was created. 

The Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) thinks that the division in the 
Supreme Court was significant as showing the division of opin- 
ion among the American people. The Court, it says, finds itself 
in the same dilemma as the politics of the United States. The 
Americans want awer-sea possessions, but have no legal ap- 
paratus to govern them and no homogeneous public sentiment 
in favor of holding them. The Frankfurter Zeitung says that 
the decision was awaited by all the world with more interest than 
any decision since the days of slavery. The direct result, it con- 
tinues, will be to consolidate and strengthen the expansionists 
and jingoes: 


‘“Not that more actual conquests are to be expected. Warlike 
designs are far from the thoughts of America, especially now in 
her moment of unprecedented industrial advance. But the gos- 
pel of expansion has been written by the Supreme Court of the 
republic. The voice of a President can never have the same 
moral effect as the pronunciamento of the great supreme legal 
tribunal. From their youth upward the masses of the American 
people have had it preached to them that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is the most eminent tribunal of the whole 
world, that its decisions rise above parties and, without respect 
to politics, consider only the best interests of the entire country. 
From now on, in every town, in every hamlet, on every farm of 
the backwoods, where perhaps the propaganda of the expansion- 
ists has hitherto found no support, a gradual but sure change to 
sentiment will begin. The decision of the Supreme Court has 
set the seal and stamp of authority on the policy of expansion.” 


The general tone of British comment was indicated by our 
symposium im THe.Lirerary Dicestef:June 22. The Outlook 
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(London) observes that the decision clears the air and does away 
with “much bunkum about freedom, rights of citizenship, one 
man as good as another, and everybody ‘boss.’” This journal 
remarks further: 


“The black population of the United States are only modified 
citizens, as anybody who is not blinded by mere words can see 
from the most superficial observation. The distinction strikes 
the visitor to the States full in the face. And so, in fact, the 
ruling element of the United States is proceeding in the old ways 
of pride of race and love of power, controlled, it may be, by ideas 
of essential justice, but domineering and imperial as the nation 
from which it is its chief boast to have sprung.”— Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DiIGEst. 


CAN THE OPPOSITION IN ENGLAND BE 
UNITED? ’ 


LTHO the presentation of the British budget, showing not 
only the enormous cost of the Transvaal war, but also the 
increase in ordinary expenditure under the Conservative govern- 
ment, seemed to crystallize and unite, to a certain degree, the 
opposition in England, the attempts of the British Liberals to 
get together still seem doomed to failure. The principal line of 
cleavage is, of course, between those who favor and those who 
oppose the further prosecution of the war. The recent banquet 
of the National Reform Union (at which the division in Liberal 

















NOTHING BUT PEACE WILL DO, 


JOHN BULL: “My dear Joe, we have tried small patches (“ Income Tax,” 
“Coal Tax,” “Art Tax”) long enough. We must put ina whole new side 
(“Peace ”), —Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


ranks was plainly shown), the return of Lord Milner from South 
Africa, and several noteworthy speeches by prominent Liberal 
leaders have furnished the theme for considerable newspaper 
discussion as to the prospects of a united opposition to the pres- 
ent government. 

The opposition journals criticize the Government for extrava- 
gance and blame Lord Salisbury and Secretary Chamberlain for 
the initiation and long continuation of the war. ‘The ministerial 
organs reply by pointing out the difficulties to be encountered in 
prosecuting the war against the Boers and by taunting the oppo- 
sition, first with a lack of patriotism, and second with the lack 
of any settled policy. Ze Times (London), which supports the 
Government, believes that the “howling of the opposition 
against the war taxes has been greatly overdone.” “The obli- 
gation,” it says, “should be met cheerfully, as it is “for the de- 
fense of principles, institutions, and policies which are essential 
to the maintenance of the imperial power.” It asserts that the 
“congeries of politicians calling themselves Liberals can never 
unite on a great and grave issue,” and will not, for a long time, 
unite on this one. Anti-Chamberlainism, says 7he Spectator, 
seems to be the only basis the opposition has foracreed. But 
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if the Colonial Secretary is so valuable as the wexus of the Lib- 
eral Party, it is injudicious if not suicidal for Liberals to clamor 
for his removal. The Spectator quotes, in this connection, a 
paragraph from the Bibliothégue Universelle (Paris) giving the 
comment of a Russian editor on the death of ex-King Milan, of 
Servia. This editor (M. Dorochevitch) laments the death of 
Milan, as the latter was the only personage Russian journalists 
could discuss freely. Warned off the forbidden ground of home 
politics, they could always fall back on the latest scandal about 
King Milan. ‘‘ Who is !eft us now?” continues M. Dorochevitch. 
“Chamberlain! Yes, happily we still have Chamberlain. Of 
But if 
Only think of 


For if Chamberlain were to die, 


him also I can say anything that comes into my head. 
Chamberlain were to take it into his head to die? 
it: May heaven preserve him! 
there would be nothing left for the Russian press but torepair 
collectively to his tomb and commit suicide.” For “ Russian” 
read ‘*‘ Radical,” comments 74e Spectator, and the saying holds 


‘equally good. “Take away Mr, Chamberlain and Othello’s oc- 








JOHN BULL: “Has not blood enough been spilled in South Africa?” 
CHAMBERLAIN: “No! Now you yourself must bleed.” 
—Humoristische Blatter, Vienna, 
~ 


<upation’s gone.” The Standard also comments sarcastically 
on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s injunction to the opposi- 


tion to “close ranks.” It says: 


“This counsel is rather more difficult to follow than the others. 
No regiment can ‘dress’ with accuracy when half the files are 
facing one way and half the other. Nor can an advance be 
smoothly executed when those behind, like the Volscians in Ma- 
caulay’s ballad, cry ‘Forward!’ and those in the front cry 


‘Back!’ Sir Henry, in his genial way, puts the matter quite 
pleasantly. Liberals, he says, are ‘a party of active-minded 


politicians with many shades of view.’ Exactly. And the diffi- 


culty is with regard to those very shades of view.” 

The country is entitled to demand from the Opposition a clear 
expression of its views, says 7he Daily Telegraph. but none is 
yet forthcoming. The heavy cost of the campaign in South 
Africa, says the Yorkshire Hera/d, will not do for an anti-gov- 


ernmental rallying-point. It continues: 


“The price of our victory is so large that it will stiffen the 
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British people in their determination to see the ugly business 
through. Business men do not ordinarily expend large sums of 
money upon the development of a market and then withdraw at 
the moment when they may expect a reasonable profit upon their 
enterprise ; and even if prestige were altogether eliminated from 
the South African question the electors of this country would 
capsize any administration, Unionist or Radical, that endeav- 
ored to evade its responsibilities by retiring from the recently 
annexed territory.” 


The great objects of the Liberal Party, declares 7he Speaker 
(Liberal), now are “to stanch the bleeding wounds of South 
Africa, to stop the week- 





ly waste of a million and 
a half, to reintroduce 
sanity into foreign and 
colonial policy, and to 
set back the ‘normal’ 


expenditure upon the 
thirty 


lions to eighteen—where 


army from mil- 





it stood in the days of 
the last Liberal admin 
istration.” The immedi- 
ate duty of theOpposition 
is to enlighten England: 
“To give their country 
men full and true knowl 
edge about the war, its 
its conduct, and 
the 
first elementary duty of 


causes, 


its results, that is 











Liberal men and women. 


HITTING THE TRAIL, 


Knowledge will bring JOHN BULL: “De Wet’s crazy, h’is ’e? 
Well, there’ll be two h’of h’usif Hi don’t 
soon get me blooming ’ands on ’im.” 


—TZoronto Telegram. 


repentance, and repent- 


ance salvation.” 
Liberals, declares 7he 
Westminster Gazette Liberal in 


(generally tho 


with regard to the Boer war), agree in wishing 


its views, 
“imperialistic ” 
to see a Liberal colonial policy in South Africa, and “they are 
warned by the attitude of ministers and of a strong party in 
South body of Liberal 
opinion in this country [England] the reconstitution of South 
Africa is likely to be fixed on lines which postpone indefinitely 


Africa that unless there is a united 


the realization of colonial self-government.” 

The Gazette criticizes the Government because, it says, from 
the beginning of diplomacy to the present stage of the war, they 
have “pinned their faith to strong language, electioneering 
speeches, and popular excitement, and they are still of opinion 
that if anything has gone wrong, it is because a small minority 
have held aloof from the general excitement.” There may be 
other justification, but there is not and never could be any busi- 


Pe@eo 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
Kipling. 





Chamberlain. Roberts. Oom Paul. Cecil Rhodes. 


—Filoh, Vienna. 


ness basis in the South African war, so soon as it appeared that 
it would cost more than the ten or twenty millions originally 
estimated: “It will undeniably be one of the very worst results 
of the great South African miscalculation if it compels us, after 
fifty years, to go back on our free-trading principles,” 


Liberals must formulate a policy, declares The Daily News 
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(London), which is opposed to the war, because, “if the present 
Government remain another twelve months in office, the South 
African problem will be solved in a way disastrous to the em- 
pire.” The News continues: 


oer 


[wo small republics, seven thousand miles away, tho they 
may have made, and are making, a resistance unsurpassed for 
gallantry in the annals of Christendom, may seem a very slight 
affair. But the principle, now for the first timé openly promul- 
gated by a British Government, that where the British flag flies 
there freedom shall cease, must react upon affairs at home. 
Never before has the House of Commons sunk so low in public 
esteem. ‘The police have raided it as if it wereaden. Insolent 
nillionaires have been allowed with impunity to issue a writ for 
words spoken in Parliament which the King himself would not 
dare to notice. The right of public meeting has, since the war 
began, been infringed by organized ruffianism, such as Mr. 
Gladstone had to face when he was laboring day and night to 
counteract the purposes of Lord Beaconsfield. The Government 
have claimed the power to seize without a warrant, even a gen- 
eral warrant, the whole issue of any newspaper which contains 
an offensive article. We demanded from President Kruger uni- 
versal suffrage, the independence of the judges, and the humane 
treatment of natives. Sir Alfred Milner had not been a week in 
Pretoria before he had ordered that there should be no suffrage 
at all, that natives should be flogged, and that the judges should 
be dependent on himself.” 

The Guardian (Manchester), which is also opposed to the war, 
expresses much the same views. The country, it says, is heart- 
ily sick of the war, and desires an honorable peace. It contin- 
ues: “We decline to believe that the mass of people in this 
country wish to pursue this war further for the mere purpose of 
humiliating an enemy whom they have beaten. They want 
terms which will secure them from a repetition of the present 
troubles, but they do not wish to turn South Africa into a perma- 
nent military camp. They do not want a second Ireland.” 

At home, 74e Guardian concludes, the “ best traditions of the 

British empire have been gravely soiled”: 
« “A war of a type unknown to this country in its modern his- 
tory has been forced on. The constitution of a colony has been 
virtually suspended. British subjects are subjected to the rigors 
of a Russian despotism, forbidden to move from home without 
perinits, compelled to extinguish the lights even in a sick-room 
at a fixed hour. Opposition editors have been arrested, denied 
adequate opportunities for defense, and thrust into prison with 
common convicts. Private letters have been filched and publicly 
used for party purposes. Political partizans have been placed 
in positions of irresponsible authority over their political oppo- 
nents. Men of bad record have received government appoint- 
ments. All that distinguished a British colony, all that made 
it plausible to speak of extending the benefits of British civiliza- 
tion, is swept away.” 

The tone of the Canadian press is represented by 7he Dazly 
Star (Montreal) when it says: 

“The strength of the Unionist ministry to-day in Britain_is 
because it is Unionist in deed as well as in name, and is con- 
fronted by an opposition rent from top to bottom by personal 
jealousies and conflicting aims. When the party which professes 
to follow Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is on speaking terms 
with itself, we may be sure the swing of the political pendulum 
will be resumed.” 

Continéntal comment on Great Britain is directed chiefly to the 
Transvaal war, but occasionally a French or German journal 
contains a fair, comprehensive article on British domestic poli- 
tics. The Journal des Débats (Paris) has a long discussion of 
the program, or, rather, lack of program, of the opposition in 
England, by that well-informed political writer Alcide Ebray. 
He declares that the rest of the world agrees with the views of 
the British Liberals, and hopes that a well-organized opposition 
to the present Conservative ministry;will soon appear. The 
Government, he says, ought to suppress Mr. Chamberlain, who 
“talks too much for its good.”"—T7rans/ation made for THE 
LireRARY DIGEST. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE CHARACTER OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


~~ anonymous writer in Zhe Quarterly Review, confes- 
sedly one of those who were much with Queen Victoria 


‘ 


and who “served her long and observed her closely,” thinks the 
time has come to abandon indiscriminate praise of the Queen and 
to put her character into the crucible of criticism. He says it 


was, to an unusual degree, a composite character: 


“Tt was not brilliantly full at some points and void at others ; 
it had no strong lights and shades. It presented to the observer 
a kind of mosaic, smoothed, and harmonized by circumstances 
into a marvelously even surface. There was no one element in 
her mind which would certainly, in other and untoward condi- 
tions, have made itself prominently felt. It was this, indeed, 
which constituted the very essence of her originality, her com- 
pleteness on so many sides, her marvelous unity and efficiency, 
the broad, polished surface which she presented to all the innu- 
merable difficulties which beset her path in life. It might be 
hazarded, as a paradox, that her originality lay in her very lack 
of originality, in the absence of salient eccentricity.” 


This composite character is discovered, when closely studied 
by the writer referred to, to have been formed of a singular con- 
junction of discriminating shrewdness, simplicity, and sym- 
pathy. He regards the first of these qualities of hers as at once 
an invaluable gift and a dangerous weapon. Indulgence in it, 
he thinks, would have led her toward obstinacy: “ By nature she 
certainly was what could only be called obstinate, but the ex- 
traordinary number of opposite objects upon which her will was 
incessantly exercised saved her from the consequences of this 
defect. She was obliged to cultivate her powers of discrimina- 
tion, and to introduce into her action that element of deliberate 
and conscious choice which is fatal to the blind indulgence ot 
prejudice.” 

Her will, so trained and fortified, we are told, usually kept 
the Queen on a high plane of action, from which, however, it 
was only human nature that she should sometimes descend. 
We quote again: 


“In daily life, the inherent obstinacy, not checked by the high 

instinct of public duty, would often make itself felt. ‘The Queen 
was fond of every regular and symmetrical order of life. 
But the habit of regulating all the movements of life necessitated 
the fixture of innumerable minute rules of domestic arrange- 
ment. The Queen displayed an amazing quickness in perceiv- 
ing the infraction of any of these small laws, and she did not re- 
alize how harassing some of them were to those who suffered 
from their want of elasticity. . She would be cross for no rea- 
son; she would contest a point and close the argument without 
further discussion. At these moments those who knew her best 
could realize what a merciful thing it was for her own happiness 
that the immensity of the field of her actions and her decisions 
forcibly kept her mind upon the very high plane which was its 
habitual station.” 

It is easily conceived that the stiff regularity of her life and her 
persistency of purpose, with even a slight abuse of her great 
power, might have caused real misery. But “herextreme sweet- 
ness of heart stepped in and saved all” 

“Tt was unquestionably a sense of this human genuineness, 
divined rather than known, which was the secret of the extraor- 
dinary and indeed unparallelled sympathy which existed in her 
last years between her subjects and herself. . When, during 
the festivities of her later jubilee, she returned to Buckingham 
Palace, amid the shouts of those who gathered at the gates, the 
tears gushed from her eyes, tears of pure thankfulness. ‘This 
was the signal for an outburst of frantic and perfectly unpre- 
meditated loyalty. The Queen felt it; she had not the habit of 
subtleties of speech nor of the ‘fine shades,’ but said over and 
over again: ‘How kind they are to me! How kind they are!’ 
This was her formula for a perfect sympathy between a subject 
and herself. She used it commonly for a minister or a guest 
whom she liked, and now she used it in the same sense for the 
nation that she loved, and that loved her.” 
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For the Queen’s “beautiful manners“ at public functions, her 
propriety of demeanor, her doing the right thing at the oppor- 
tune moment, her self-possession, the reason is found partly in 
her early training, but chiefly in a rare quality described as fol- 
lows : 


‘Her ‘manner’ was greatly aided by a trait so unusual and so 
strongly marked that no sketch of her character could be consid- 
ered complete which failed to dwell upon it. It was perhaps the 
most salient of all her nature, as distinguished from her acquired 
characteristics. This was her strongly defined dramatic instinct. 
Queen Victoria possessed, to a degree shared with her by certain 
distinguished actors only, the genius of movement. It is diffi- 
cult to know to what she owed this. From the accounts pre- 
served of her earliest girlish appearances it would look as tho it 
had been innate. She certainly possessed it in full force as far 
back as human memory now extends. What we mean by her 
instinct for movement may perhaps be made apparent by the use 
of a homely phrase—she was never flurried by a space in front of 
her. How rare this is, even among the most august of every na- 
tion, only those who have had some observation of courts can 
know. ‘The most experienced princes and princesses hesitate to 
‘take the stage,’ to cross alone, without haste and without hesi- 
tation, over a clear floor, just so far as is exactly harmonious and 
suitable. The most hardened are apt to shrink and sidle, to ap- 
peal mutely for help. These movements never gave Queen Vic- 
toria a moment’s inquietude. She knew by divination exactly 
where, and exactly how, and exactly how far to advance; how 
to pause, and how to turn, and how to return, were mysteries 
which never bewildered her in the slightest. Her move- 
ments on these occasions were never without a purpose. It was 
not her custom to go directly to a personage of the first impor- 
tance who had just been brought within her circle. She made it 
a practise to be well-informed, and she greatly disliked being 
put at a conversational disadvantage. She would therefore walk 
over to a man or woman of less prestige, and obtain from him or 
her the information she required about the ultimate object of her 
inquiry. . It is impossible to conceive a social function more 
distressingly set about with snares for an unwary footstep. But 
the Queen was trammeled by no dour geors fear of not doing the 
right thing. She trusted to the unfailing nicety of her famous 
dramatic instinct.” 

None of Queen Victoria’s published likenesses wear a smile, 
and there is no tradition of her to associate with a smiling coun- 
tenance. Yet her smile is said to have been the most notable of 
her personal attributes: “It came very suddenly, in the form of 
a mild radiance over the whole face, a softening and a raising of 
the lines of the lips, a flash of kindly light beaming from the 
eyes. Then, in another moment, it was gone, leaving behind a 
suffused softness, something that was the antidote of embarrass- 
ment or fear.” Nor did she lack a quick and rich sense of humor, 
tho the jests which provoked it were not of the subtle kind. And 
she could resist, when necessary, the temptation to laugh. At 
a certain ceremonious reception to an Oriental embassy the ap- 
pearance, language, and formalities of the envoys were, to say 
the least, extraordinary : 


‘“‘From the very opening of the scene, there was something in- 
conceivably funny about everything that happened. When, at 
last, the ambassadors suddenly bowed themselves, apparently as 
men struggling with acute internal pain, and squeezed their 
hands together in passionate deprecation between their knees, 
the English court quivered with merriment like aspen-leaves. 
The Queen alone remained absolutely grave. If anything be- 
trayed emotion, it was a deepened color and a more intense so- 
lemnity. The envoys withdrew at last, with salaams the most 
exquisite imaginable, and then, but not till then, the Queen 
broke down, saying, through her sobs of mirth, ‘But I went 
through it, I did go right through it!’ ” 


Toward religion the Queen’s attitude is considered to have 
been twofold, political and personal. ‘The first was a constitu- 
tional matter, and she accepted without discussion the paradox 
that she was at the head of two antagonistic religious bodies. 
In Engtand she was the official representative of the Anglican 
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Church ; in Scotland of the Scottish Presbyterianism. Her rela- 
tion to her Catholic subjects was of the same kind. “I am their 
Queen, and I must look after them,” she said. Her Mohamme- 
dan and Buddhist subjects were, in this matter, in no sense dif- 
ferent from the others. This was part of the business of state- 
craft. Her personal religious life was carried out upon the 
plainest Christian lines, without theological finesse and without 
disputing questions of faith. We quote again: 


“It may be hazarded that the forms of service in which she 
found most satisfaction were those of the Presbyterian Church. 
But she never discussed them, and never was at pains to defend 
them. . . . There was no reason why there should be any sects, 
she thought, and no proof that modern people were any wiser 
about morals than their forefathers. ‘In the old Tractarian days 
she felt a certain curiosity in the movement, but when Lady 
Canning tried to convert her to High-Church views, the Queen 
was very angry. It rather set a mark in her mind against a per- 
son that he or she was aritualist. It was always an element in 
her reticence with regard to Mr. Gladstone, that he was too High 
Church: ‘I am afraid he has the mind of a Jesuit,’ she used to 
say. She liked Roman Catholics very much better than Angli- 
can ritualists, partly because she had a respect for their antiq- 
uity, and partly because she was not the head of their church, 
and so felt no responsibility about their opinions. She had for- 
eign Roman Catholic friends with whom she sometimes spoke on 
religious matters with a good deal of freedom. Her knowledge 
of many phases of modern religious thought was rather vague; 
and when the creed of the Positivists was first brought to her 
notice, she was extremely interested. ‘How very curious,’ she 
said, ‘and how very sad. What a pity somebody does not ex- 
plain to them what a mistake they are making. But do tell me 
more about this strange M. Comte.’ She was a Broad Church- 
woman, in the true sense, and her attitude toward religion was 
a latitudinarian one, tho perhaps she would have disliked it 
being defined in that way.” 


In literature and art, the Queen, we are told, was neither in- 
clined nor competent to take a leading part. Her personal tastes 
and predilections in these were not brilliant. She saw a vast 
and growing work being performed by her subjects, and she did 
not feel that she was in touch with it. She accordingly left it 
alone, and she had wisdom not to attempt to patronize what she 
did not comprehend. 


‘*Modern authors received little attention from her; and the 
stories current of the Queen’s particular interest in this or that 
recent writer may be dismissed as the fables of self-advertise- 
ment. She would sometimes begin a book, at the earnest re- 
quest of one of her ladies, who would immediately write off to 
the author: ‘I am happy to tell you that the Queen is now deep 
in your “Prodigies of Passion”’; but the correspondent would 
fail to mention that Her Majesty has tossed it away when she 
reached the fifth page. She never took the right kind of in- 
terest in the beautiful objects she possessed in her palaces, and 
it is mere courtly complaisance to pretend that she did.” 


The Queen’s attitude toward her own regal position is thus 
described : 


“It is possible that if her signature had been required to a dec- 
laration, on paper, of her belief in the divine right of kings, she 
would have thought it prudent to have refused to sign; but in 
her own heart she never questioned that she was the anointed of 
the Lord, called by the most solemn warrant to rule a great na- 
tion in the fear of God. She was fond of the word ‘loyalty,’ but 
she used it in a sense less lax than that which it bears in the idle 
parlance of the day. When the Queen spoke of her subjects as 
‘loyal,’ she meant it in the medieval sense. ‘The relation was 
not, in her eyes, voluntary or sentimental, but imperative. If 
she had been a wicked or a foolish woman, it would have been 
very sad; but the duty of obedience would, in her idea, have 
been the same. Subjects must be ‘loyal’; if they loved their 
sovereign, so much the better for them and for her, but affection 
was not essential. In her phraseology this constantly peeped 
out—'I, the Queen,’ ‘my people,’ ‘my soldiers.’ She regarded 
herself, professionally, as the pivot round which the whole ma- 
chine of state revolves. This sense, this perhaps even chimeri- 
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cal conviction of her own indispensability, greatly helped to keep 
her on her lofty plane of daily, untiring duty. And gradually 
she hypnotized the public imagination, so that, at last, in defi- 
ance of the theories of historic philosophers, the nation accepted 
the Queen’s view of her own functions, and tacitly concluded 
with her that she ruled, a consecrated monarch, by right di- 
vine.” 





A JAPANESE CRITICISM OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


E UROPEAN journals, which were so full of praise for Japan 

after her war with China, have recently given expression 
to a good deal of rather bitter criticism of Japanese public and 
private morality, most of the adverse criticism being directed 
against the alleged bad faith of Japanese merchants and the as- 
This 


has evidently nettled the Japanese, for a long and vitriolic reply 


sumed low state of social relations in the Mikado’s empire. 


is made to these charges in a recent number of a new Japanese 
review, the Zoeye, which was founded a year or so ago in Tokyo 
The article 
The 
writer declares that there are three classes of critics of Japan: 


by Prince Konoye, president of the House of Peers. 


is entitled “Pride and Prejudice,” and is unsigned. 


the statistical, the ‘‘worshipful,” and the damnatory. His reply 
is to the third class, because “their flippant and cynical observa- 
tions, tho in themselves unworthy of notice, have, nevertheless, 
deluded many Western readers and caused them to look down 
upon Japan as an immoral, lotos-eating empire, progressive in a 
good many ways, yet with the cancer of Oriental laxity of virtue 
at its core; quite out of the question as a compeer with the en- 
lightened, civilized, moral Occident.” At this point the writer 


begins his denunciation of the West as follows: 


“Think of the moral Occident, that wonderfully straightlaced 
Occident that connives at Armenian and Macedonian massacres ; 
spends millions in crushing and stamping out two sturdy little 
republics, fighting for bare independence; stabs, shoots, and 
assassinates its monarchs; gives over the streets of its greatest 
cities, after nightfall, to the unquestioned rule of the ‘demi- 
monde.’ ; is forever trying to bully weaker nations into ceding 
portions of thetr territory, and, in broad terms, goes about with 
a Bible in one hand and a gauntlet on the other; of which the 
ranting, all-knowing, hard-drinking, preaching, racing, Louis 
XIV. ‘redivivus,’ Kaiser Wilhelm II., is the truest type. . . P 

‘“We do not stab our monarchs in the female line, nor do we 
act so as to compel our great Emperor to live in a steel-lined 
study or travel in a bomb-proof train. We acknowledge the 
truth of the imputation that we are not Caucasians. Yet there is 
no quarter of our largest cities that is not as safe at night as it is 
in the day-time. Our restaurants are not flooded with bawds 
after dusk, nor are even our cheapest theaters houses of assigna- 
tion. We do not go into boasting ecstasies after a victory over a 
weaker foe, nor do we make idols of our admirals and generals 
one day to revile them the next. We do not encourage and fos- 
ter the bearing of illegitimate children, nor is the state ever 
willing to pay a premium on the rearing of fatherless boys. We 
do not lynch even the vilest offenders, nor have we—we confess 
it to our shame —ever once burned a murderer at the stake. We 
admit that we are, on the whole, a Buddhistic nation. Yet we 
have never undertaken a propaganda of this creed with cannon 
in.the background to enforce religious arguments; we can not 
boast of a Jesuitical society yearning to confound church with 
state; nor have we, to our humiliation be it said, ever had an In- 
quisition wherein to teach the gospel of peace and love by means 
of thumbscrews, the rack, and the wheel. We hasten to plead 
guilty to the accusation of being Japanese, Asiatics of the Asi- 
atics. Yet we do not seek to enrich ourselves at the expense of 
weaker people. We do not talk justice and act unjustly. Nor 
do we permit our soldiers to rape defenseless women, kill help- 
less infants, or loot the habitations of powerless non-combatants.” 





The writer declares that Japan, single-handed, was more than 
able to rescue the besieged Peking legations; but that the jeai- 
ous distrust of the Western Powers would not permit her to do 
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so. He characterizes the indemnity demands of Germany, 
France, and Russia as barbarous and absurd. ‘These powers, 
he says, know very well that “ China never can, never will pay.” 
But they must have their pound of flesh. Russia wants Man- 
churia and as much of Chih-li as the other nations will let her 
have. Germany wants the whole of Shantung. France wants 
as much of Southern and Southwestern China “‘as the nerves of 
And Japan! 


wants to see poor China “helped, not crushed; 


British ratepayers will permit.” 
She 


raised once more to her feet, not humbled in the dust; the lives 


She wants simple 
justice. 


of Chinese citizens made safe, not given to the mercy of every 
vodka-swilling, absinthe-drinking, kiimmel-sipping soldier.” 
Japan warns the “tripartite harpies” not to exhaust her patience. 
“Let them have their pound of flesh; but if they shed one other 
drop of Asiatic blood in the taking of it, they will have another 
indignant, righteously indignant, empire to deal with; a nation 
that will fight to its last gasp in the defense of Oriental peace and 
integrity.” He closes with an appeal to England and the United 
States for aid in these words: 

“England! Is your insular prejudice, your pride of race, so 
great that you will refuse to stand by us, shoulder to shoulder? 
Will you let Russia work out her nefarious schemes on Oriental 
soil and seek to enforce her ‘ orthodoxy’ on the Chinese at the 
bayonet’s point? Brutus, awake! Thou Orientals 
tho we be, we have not shown ourselves unworthy of your trust 
and friendship. 

“America! Nation of liberty and the rights of man, will you 
let three great European nations work ruin on Oriental soil? 
Are you ready to proffer us the right hand of fellowship? Join 
our standard, on which we have inscribed, in hues never to fade, 
‘Justice.’ As you are great, be you strong to redress the wrongs 
of millions of Asiatics. Newest and greatest of great nations, 
stand by us, the ‘Anglo-Saxons of the Orient,’ in our struggle 
for the right.” 


sleepest. 


A number of the thrusts come so nearly home to Europe and 
the United States and show such an intimate knowledge of 
Western history and conditions that the Avée Hera/d (published 
under British auspices) doubts its real Japanese authorship. It 
is not Japanese thought or sentiment, declares this journal. It 
is probably to be described as “a dumping-ground of some tem- 
porarily jaundiced foreigner’s imaginings of things from the 
Japanese ‘point d’ apput.’” a gush of bile,” ob- 
serves The Japan Weekly Gazette (British, Yokohama), which 


It is merely “* 


declares that while quite in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Toyo writer with regard to China, it wishes that his style were 
calmer, less bitter, and less disfigured by that rather vulgar jin- 
goism which is not ordinarily a Japanese fault. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A NUMBER of Canadian journals contain appreciative editorials on the 
public career of the late Hazen S. Pingrec, of Michigan. 7he World (To- 
ronto) calls him a model patriot, and 7he Herald (Montreal) calls upon all 
Canadians to take him as “an example of civic virtue and up-to-date politi- 
cal patriotism.” 

THE Peking correspondent of the Berlin Aveuz-Zeitung, Baron Binders, 
recently lunched with one of the French generals in the French quarter 
of the Chinese capital. The Baron and his aide were impressed with the 
simplicity of the French table. Our officers’ mess, he writes, are provided 
with every comfort, “all our dinner and coffee services are of European 
manufacture, and we have an abundance of wine of the best brands. On 
the other hand, at General Baillond’s dinner, only Chinese porcelain was 
used, and, and instead of cut glass decanters, such as we have, simple beer 
bottles filled with claret and water stood on his table.” 





A FRENCH periodical publishes the following legend: In order to people 
the world, God desired to create a man of each nation,and accordingly 
took a piece of earth from which he formed a negro, a Chinaman, an In- 
dian, etc. There still remained two men to complete the number on which 
he had decided. But there was no more earth, and so he seized the first 
animal that presented itself, which happened to bea butterfly. He took 
off its wings, gave it arms and legs, endowed it with a soul and set itina 
corner of the earth. This was the first Frenchman. He proceeded again 
in like manner and this time seized an ant, of which he made the first Eng- 
lishman. This, says the French periodical, accounts for the great success 


the Englishman has in trade, and moreover accounts for the different tem- 
peraments of the two nations. 
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“Jupiter Steel Castings’ 
andthe **Neal Duplex Brake” 


as well as giving you full information concerning the 
Treasury Shares in this company, a block of which is now 
offered for sale at par value, $5.00-per share. 





For a year and a half quarterly dividends, at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum, have been paid on all the outstanding stock 
of this company, and this dividend rate will be increased as soon as 
we can enlarge our plant at Everett, Mass., to meet the needs of 
rapidly growing business. The plant which we now have at 
Everett cost us over $250,000, but it 1s not large enough. 


We have just received an order from the Fore River Ship & 
Engine Company for over one million pounds of Jupiter Steel 
Castings to be used in the construction of the new battleships 
“Rhode Island” and ‘New Jersey” which this company is build- 
ing for the United States Government. An order like this should 
mean something to every careful and sagacious investor. 


Your attention is called to a four-page article on Jupiter Steel 
which appears in the Century and M/cClure’s for July. 


The United States Steel Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


OU may have an op- 
portunity of securing 
a suit or skirt at a 
great reduction from former 
— You must act quick- 
y, however, for this sale 
will end in a few weeks. 
We offer to make to or- 
der for the next few weeks 
Suits and Skirts of new, 
fashionable materials at 
one-third less than regular 
prices. 













These materials are suit- 
able for either late Summer 
or Fall wear. These offer- 
ings and others: 


Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to 36.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34. 
Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced to 
$3.34. $6 Skirts 
reduced to $4. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $10 Skirts re- 

duced to $6.67. Rainy-Day Skirts, former 

price $6, reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. 

There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 

at one-half of regular prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List will be 
sent /ree upon request. Every garment guaranteed 
to fitand please you. If it does not, send it back. 
We will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
@ 9 & 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
CLEANLINESS 





INSTANTLY IN 


City, Country & Suburban Homes 
REY CRESCENT 


Instantaneous 

'" Warer HEATER 

when once installed. in your bathroom will 
prove a boon, a 

Convenience and of Creat Economy. 


The Crescent is made for use of either gas or 
gasoline, and provides the luxury of a hot bath 
nstan 


‘ine 





y- 

Heats cold water to any desired tempera- 
ture in unlimited quantities in the shortest pos- 
sibletime at lowest cost. We will be glad tosend 
— fullest particulars, on application, explain- 

ng its simple mechanical construction, together 
with price t and illustrated book, “How 
the Millions Have Bathed.” Address, 


HUMPHREY MFC. & PLATING CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. 8. A. 


————— 


Ohio Steam Cooker 


cooks awhole meal over one 
burner on anykind of stove; 
makes summer cooking a 
pleasure; hassteamwhistle; 
GREAT SAVING IN FUEL, PRo- 
VISION AND LABOR. No inter- 
change of odors or tastes in the 
food. Copper bottom and sides, 
a feature not in other Cookers. 
ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE sent 
Free of charge. Special 
Offer to Good Agents. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER 00, 50 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Our Deathless Dead. 


A ‘TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
GLORY. 
[4 Fourth of July Poem.) 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 


DIED FOR OLD 


How shall we honor them,—our Deathless Dead ?— 
With strew of laurel and the stately tread? 

With blaze of banners brightening overhead ? 
Nay, not alone these cheaper praises bring : 


| They will not have this easy honoring. 


Not all our cannon, breaking the blue noon, 

Not the rare reliquary, writ with rune, 

Not all the iterance of our reverent cheers, 
Not all sad bugles blown, 

Can honor them grown saintlier with the years; 
Nor can we praise alone 
In the majestic reticence of stone: 

Not even our lyric tears 


Can honor them, passed upward to their spheres. | 


Nay, we must meet our august hour of fate 


| As they met theirs; and this will consecrate, 
| This honor to them, this stir their souls afar, 


Where they are climbing to an ampler star. 


The soaring pillar and the epic boast, 
The flaring pageant and the storied pile, 
May parley with Oblivion awhile, 
To save some Sargon of the fading host ; 
But these are vain to hold 


| Against the slow creep of the patient mold, 


The tireless tooth of the erasing rust; 

The pomp, the arch, the scroll can not beguile 
The ever-circling Destinies that must 
Mix king and clown into one rabble dust. 


No name of mortal is secure in stone: 
Hewn on the Parthenon, the name will waste; 
Carved on the Pyramid, twill be effaced ; 
In the heroic deed, and there alone, 
Is man’s one hold against the craft of Time, 
That humbles into dust the shaft sublime, 
That mixes sculptured Karnak with the sands, 
Unannaled, blown about the Libyan lands. 
And, for the high, heroic deeds of men, 
There is no crown of praise but deed again. 
Only the heart-quick praise, the praise of deed, 
Is faithful praise for the heroic breed. 


How shail we honor them,—our Deathless Dead ?— 


How keep their mighty memories alive? 

In him who feels their passion, they survive! 
Flatter their souls with deed, and all is said! 
In the heroic soul their souls create 
Is raised remembrance past the reach of fate. 
The will to serve and bear, 

The will to love and dare, 
And take, for God, unprofitable risk, — 

These things, these things will utter praise and 

pzwan 

Louder than lvric thunders Aischylean ; 


These-things wiH build our dead unwasting 
obelisk. , 
—In Success for July. 
Achievement. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Who says we fail? We prosper beyond dreams. 
As architects of ruins we have no peers. 
We thought to fire but farmsteads: we have lit 
A flame less transient in the hearts of men. 
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Pears 
No other soap in 
the world is used so 


much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sors 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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KNOX'S 
GELATINE 


We are all chil- 
dren on the ques- 
of desserts. 
grown man en- 


tion 
A 
joys my gelatine 
just as much as 
the small boy; a 
healthy man just 
as the 
Knox’s 
Gelatine is as 
pure as purity and 


<s much 


invalid. 


as clear as spark- 
ling water. You don’t “‘know gelatine” 
until you know Knox’s GELATINE. 


1 WILL MAIL FREE 


Dainty People,”’ if you will send the name of Your 
grocer. If yeu can’t do this, send a 2-cent stamp. 
For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15¢., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). 

Each large package contains pink color for fancy des- 
serts. A large package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two 
quarts (a half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


90 Knox Avenue - Johnstown, N. Y. 


my book of seventy 
** Dainty Desserts for 
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Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
: 2,000 ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN 


P 4 
. « 
4 morethan half of them illustrated, sent on re- 7 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 
2 We have no agents. : 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 
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: Address Dept. 18, 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y.= 
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BATHS ‘*The What! The Why! The Way! 


” 
sent free upon application. It will 
interest you. Address TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC IN- 





STITUTE, Clerk 8, 1562 Broadway, New York City. 
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Weare ill at building? Yet have we at least 
Destroyed to better purpose than we knew. 
We have raised up heroes where we found but 
hinds, 
We have ravaged well, our rapine is not vain. 
Redder from our red hoofprints the wild rose 
Of freedom shall afresh hereafter spring, 
And in our own despite are we the sires 
Of liberty, as night begets the day. 
Sufficient claim to memory this I deem, 
Titie enow, were other passport none. 
—In the London Speaker. 
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SELF ADORNMENT 


Send us a money order for $2.00, and we will send you 

by registered mail A Splendid Lady’s SOLID GOLD- 
RING, Set with Birthstone (or imitation diamond, if you “ITN 
so order). If you are not absolutely satisfied with the same, return it and we will refund 
to you EVERY CENT of your money. Gentlemen’s SOLID GOLD-RING, $3.00. 
We can supply solid gold rings from $1.00, and gold-filléd rings for 25 and 50 cents each. 
WATCHES from one dollar. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU! 
(= When ordering, state if for lady, gentleman, or child. 

Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Watches, Jewelry, and also an Imitation 

Diamond Stick Pin, mailed for 10 cents. 


JEWEL SPECIALTY CO., Room (918, {50 Nassau St., New York 








Foreign. 
CHINA. 


June 25.—A claim of 400,000 taels against the 
United States is made by the China Mer- 
chants’ Company for looting at Tien-Tsin. 


June 27.—Mr. Rockhill notifies the State Depart- 
ment that he will leave Peking for home in 
August, by which time, it is hoped, Mr. 
Conger will have nearly reached his destina- 
tion. 


June 28.—Fresh uprisings in Manchuria are re- 
ported ; the whole province is reported to be 
affected and the Russian soldiers are power- 
less to maintain order ; M. de Giers, Russian 
minister at Peking, is appointed Russian 
minister at Munich, Bavaria. 


June 30.—The Empress-Dowager, fearing a trap 
to capture her, declines to return to Peking, 
and announces her intention to make Kai- 
Feng-Fu, in the province of Ho Nan, her 
future capital. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


June 29.—Lord Kitchener reports an attack of 
Boers on two blockhouses on the Delagoa 
Bay line, which was repulsed with loss to 
the Boers; a field-cornet and forty-four men 
surrender to the British at Petersburg in the 
Northern Transvaal ; a mutiny on the Boer 
transport at Bermuda is suppressed, and the 
ringleaders placed in irons. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
June 24.—Further anti-clerical 
Madrid and Alicante. 


The King and Queen 
Madeira. 


riots occur at 


of 


Portugal arrive in 


June 25.—D. B. Henderson, the speaker of the 
House of Kepresentatives, is presented to 
King Edward ; the King reviews the yeomen 
of the guard at Marlborough Gardens. 

Three Japanese torpedo-boats collide at the 
naval maneuvres, and several lives are lost ; 
in British artillery practise off the Isle of 
Wight a gun explodes, killing two and 
wounding eight men. 


June 26.—Ex-President Kruger is welcomed at 


Rotterdam with great enthusiasm by the | 


inhabitants. 


The Marquis de Lur-Saluces, tried for treason 
before the French High Court of Justice, is 
found guilty and sentenced to five years’ 
banishment. 


The Orient line steamer Lustfanta goes ona 
rock north of Cape Race and, it is believed, 
will prove a total wreck. 


June 27.—The Paris-Berlin autocar race attracts 
wide attention ; the first day’s run is won by 
M. Fournier. 

King Edward announces that his coronation 
will take place in June, 1902. 

June 28.—The Cabinet of Holland resigns, in 
consequence of recent elections by which the 
Government lost thirteen seats. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, and other leaders of 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND CLAIMS 

PAID. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America has re- 
cently paid its five hundred thousandth claim. The Pru- 
dential is the only life insurance company confining its 
operations exclusively to the United States that can point 
to such a record. 

These claim payments show a total amount of over $45,- 
000,000 paid by The Prudential on Industrial claims alone, 
the daily number of payments now averaging over 200. 

The Prudential has liberalized its Industrial policies 
very materially since the organization of the Company 
twenty-five years ago, by arranging for the payment of all 
just claims immediately upon receipt of proofs of death 
This practically doubles the value of life insurance, par- 
ticularly among those holding Industrial policies, whe e 
there is frequently no other ready money at hand. 

Another feature is that of addi ional benefits, by which 
an Industrial policy, after it has been five years in force, 
_ is credited with an additional amount of insurance, without 
any additional expense whatever to the insured 

Considering both Ordinary and Industrial The Pruden- 
tial has paid over $50,000,000 to its policy-holders since its 
organization. 
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GOERZ LENS: 


NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 


ie. : These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 


pe ey tain as to the speed of the 
~~ 


=) GOERZ o222k5.r LENSES & 


These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, Circulars, etc., 
apply to your dealer, or to the ©, P. COERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 
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of the many comfortable positions offered by the 


B. B. Chair 


to read, rest, write, study, smoke, or snooze. It 
adapts itself to your different inclinations of mind or 
body, and it fits everybody. It has revolving arms, 
to be used as book, arm, or leg rests, and has two side 
shelves. Nine different styles and prices. Send for 
booklet illustrating its attractiveness. 

Cc. 8. BEEBE, 729 Lake Avenue, Racine, Wis. 











by buying direct 


’s Profit 
Save Dealer’s Profits py>ying4 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages and Harness, all of latest styles and 


superior quality and finish, with or without rubber tires. ‘The entire product of 
two enormous factories from which to select. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. 


Prices defy competition. Every carriage guaranteed. Sent on ~<A Adgny Your 
money back if not satisfied. Write immediately for SPECIAL OFFER. 
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UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 409 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich, 
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“Elastic”? Book-Case 














Outwears Leather ! 


WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. 
Looks exactly like 













STAIN PROOF. 





leather and costs t 
half as much. co ey 
Unlike the common va 


imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 





or other 

anger- 
ously in- 
am- 

mable 

sub- 

stances, 

and is 

not af- 

fected by : y 

po Se —_ sy | 

cold or s _ 

— THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 
in rr A system of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; more books, 
( dard col- more units, and get them as wanted. Possesses every feature 

f a perfect book-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 

( ors, smallest library. Grades and prices ‘to suit all tastes and 
( lain or requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in principal citie 
Lowel. Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan 

A piece, 18 x 18 inches, sufficient to cever a chair “G-W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-K 


) seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 


} Sample Free ! 15:0, ##s, enough t0 


make a Sewing Com- 
) panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’sname 
) ‘“* Received the highest award at the Philadel- 

) phia Export Exposition over all competitors 

by recommendation of committee appointed 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pear! Sts. NEW YORK. 224-8 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON, 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON, 











by Franklin Inatitute.” 
Caution! Thereare worthless and dangereus imitations. 
Genuine goods have “ Pantasote ” stamped on the edge. 


20 Broadway, Dept ee COREA Br. erty. 


( Sold on commission; prepared 


5 ior publication. Short story in- 
AUTHOR § MSS + struction net Send stamp for 
| 1 ) booklet to HAWTHORNE AGEN. 


. CY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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finance, sail. from Southampton on the 
Leutschlana for America, 


June 29.—M. Fournier wins the Paris-Berlin 
automobile road race, reaching the German 
capital at 11.38 A.M. 


American athletes win many honors at the 
sports of tne London Athietic Ciup. 


June 30.—A conflict between Mussulmans and 
Christians, resulting in the death of ten of 
the latter, is reported from the Albanian- 
Montenegrin frontier. 


A street conflict takes piace in Lyons between 
Socialist and members orf the League of 
Patriots. 


Domestic. 
DOMESTIC NEWS. 

June 24.—The loss of life and property by the 
West Virginia floods is said to have been 
greatly exaggerated ; the number of missing 
persons is about 75 and the property damage 
about $500,000. 

The Ohio State Republican convention meets 
in Columbus, and Senator Foraker is elected 
temporary chairman, 


June 26.—The Ohio Republican State convention 
renominates Governor Nash; Senator 
Hanna makes a speech as permanent chair- 
man. 


The funeral of Adelbert S. Hay takes place in 
Cleveland ; Grant Gillespie, of Missouri, is to 
be appointed consul at Pretoria in his place. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook, well known as a lec- 
turer, dies at Ticonderoga, ie 


June 27.—At the Harvard Commencement a gift 
of $1,000,000 from J. Pierpont Morgan for the 
Medical School is announced; Matthew 
Borden, Frederick Vanderbilt, and James J. 
Hill give $100,000 each to Yale University. 


train accident near Peru, Ind., 
the loss of thirteen lives. 


Yale defeats Harvard in the annual ’Varsity 
boat race on the American Thames. 


Commissioner Evans and General Daniel E. 


A results in 


Sickles become involved in a controversy 
over the administration of the Pension 
Bureau. 


The Seventh National Bank of New York is 
closed by order of Controller Dawes, and 
Forrest Raynor is placed in charge as tem- 
porary receiver. 


June 28.—Secretary Wilson explains the work of 
the Agricultural Department at the Cabinet 
meeting; Secretary Hitchcock announces 
that he is preparing to establish a forestry 
bureau in the Interior Department. 


The brokerage firm of Henry Marquand & Co. 
is involved with the Seventh National Bank, 
and fails with heavy liabilities. 


June 29.—A strike of twenty thousand sheet 
steel workers is ordered by the Amalga- 
mated Association, on account of the refusal 
of the American Sheet. Steel Company to sign 
the wage séale. 

The excursion steamer Mohawk, with nine hun- 
dred passengers aboard, sinks in Long 
ae Sound in shallow water; no lives are 
ost. 














June 30.—General Shafter surrenders his com- 
mand at San Francisco to General Young, 
and goes on the retired list. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


June 25.—Cudba : General Wood is reported to be 
suffering from a severe attack of malaria at 





Havana, 
a: General Cailles, with 600 men, sur- 
renders to General Sumner at Santa Cruz, 











and takes the oath of allegiance. 
June 27.—Lieut. Edward E. Downes, of the First 
































PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO. 
May 1 to November 1, 1901. 
































** Picturesque Pan-American Route to Buffalo” is a 
beautifully illustrated and comprehensive publication 
issued by the “‘Grand Trunk Railway System,”’ giving 
accurate information of the Exhibition with plan of the 
grounds, also map giving complete information of Buffalo, 
and will be sent free on receipt of two cents postage. 

Those planning a trip to Buffalo and Pan-American 
Exposition this year should make arrangements to take 
in one of the popular side trips offered by the Grand 
Trunk Railway to the most beautiful and healthful sum- 
mer resorts, situated in the ‘“‘ Highlands of Ontario,’’ lo- 
cated 1o0o feet above sea level, a few hours’ run from 
Buffalo. Good hotel accommodation, magnificent scenery, 
perfect immunity from Hay Fever ; a place where Health 
and Pleasure go hand in hand. The Highlands of Ontario 
include the following , well- known and popular districts :— 
** Muskoka tenes “Lake of Bays,” * Magnetawan 
River,”’ “* 30,000 SP of the Georgian Bay,” ‘‘ Ka- 
wartha Lakes ”’ and the region around ‘‘ Lakes Simcoe 
and Couchiching.”’ 

Illustrated descriptive publications, maps and all in- 
formation can be had free by applying to Frank P. 
st aga Eastern Passenger Agent, 290 Broadway, New 

or 
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Certificate has been accepted since 1895. 
Boarding and Day Departments. Complete Home. 
Regents Certificates in Law and Medicine. Sum- 
mer Term from juiy 16th to September i5th. 
Fali Term opens September 26th for year 1901-02. 


Of the school, President Schurman says :— 


** I give most cheerful testimony to the high quality of 
work done in your school. The excellent management | 


paratory school for the University.’ 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster, 
Avenue F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INCREASE YOUR 


We are brépering 
thousands in all parts o 
the world, in their spare time, to 
increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching tech- 
nical subjects IL enables our 
students to earn good salaries while 
learning Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
E Ser esesEs or Architecture. Our 
ciet— 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
FOR LEARNERS 
explains our plan. We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineerinz; Drawing; Chemistry; Telegra- 
phy; Teaching; Stenography ; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. State subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Schools open all summer, Box 1202, Scranton, Pa, 
COTM ce 


CHAS. 




















and complete curriculum render it a most desirable pre- | 





Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages 
of N.Y.C. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by 
Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, 
Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. For illus: 
circular V. address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 














The Hudson River Institute. 

A College Preparatory School and Seminary for young 
men and women. Location beautiful and healthful. A 
Christian school home. Music, Art, Elocution, Military 
Drill Physical Culture. Address 


J. O. Spencer, Pu.D., Principal, Claverack, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
‘ 1 asi 
The University Preparaidiy School, THE WESTERN, 
ITHACA, 5 A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinn on Monon and 
Vandalia Express roxtes. Fuii Ciass- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year begins Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


cal 
atl, 





| 
| 
| 
| 





On one ina 


ofthe BERKSHIRE HILLS. large 


Farmhouse, near Deep Pine Woods and 
Mountain Streams, is a 


HOME CAMP FoR CHILDREN 


Girls and boys needing home comforts 
| have the free, wholesome, outdoor life of 
a “ College Camp.’ 


A Kindergartener and Teacher of ten years’ 
experience in charge. 


MR. & MRS. GEO. E. HICKS, 


MONTEREY, MASS. _ 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


ESSEX FELLS, CALDWELL, N. J. 
Our aim the best in the boy—body, mind, and character 
Summer Session—June-September. Study, out-of-door life 
| New building containing gymnasium, bowling alleys, and 
school rooms, ready next Fall. J. 1 gt. CAMP BELL. 


Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian boarding school for girls and young women, 


LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
founded 1794. A safe and thorough Christian home 
school. Pupils received atany time. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Prin. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
John I. Blair Foundation, Fifty-third Vear. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. 
buildings. Campus 40 acres. 
moderate rates 
John C, 


REFERENCES 
EXCHANGED. 





New 
iberal endowment justifies 
For catalogue address 

Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 

Advises parents about schools, Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 
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@ EVERY CENUINE 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz’’ 








ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waiste snd 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 








Where’s the Key? 
You don’t need to ask this 
question if it’s on an Im- 
| 
| 
sonal wear, made with Wash- 
egrw== burne Fasteners, Free. 


proved Washburne Patent 
Key Ring, that holds fast to 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, 


waist band or pocket till you 
lift the lever. Aluminum or 
steel chain. By mail, 25cents. 


Catalogue of novelties for per- 


‘ 


Waterbury, Conn. 





who are competent to earn regularweek'y | 
address Colonial Spice Mills618Hudson St. N. Y. a ary 





Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





stamped on the back, show- | 


7 tox 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


hip our wheels anywhere on ap- 
ii soak without a cent deposit and allow 

10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us. 


et mace PIOtw$18 
$ 7 to$ 12 


'994°00 MODELS 
high grade 

1000 SECOND HAND WHEELS, 

all makes and models, good as new, 
88 to@s. Great factory cleaning sale 

= AG ‘actory cost. 

NTS WANTED in every 

wif We furnish wheel and catalogs 

to distribute. You can make $10 to 

0 a week as our Agent. Write at 

once for catalogs and our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 96M Chicago. 



















| 





A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 


Opens Japa Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
Breakfasts, Soushenan, Cc aagems, Assams er 
and Ceylons from 27¢ to 57¢ fp. 
vRY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29c Pe 


e Goods are sold on their anidtiin, 
CONSUMERS 
P. 0. Box 290 


NO PRESENTS 
IMPORTING TEA CO., 
66 Church Street, New York, 





of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS, 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 
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Infantry, is killed in Saman in an engage- | 
ment with F ilipinos. 





WE NOW OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


¥' ISSUE of One Hundred and 


June 28.—General A. W. Greely and fifty teach- 
ers arrive in Manila from the United States 





Fifty Thousand Dollar | CHESS. ; : 

[All communications : for this Department should ng - A ojant 
($150,000) Five Per; 7 oT aa Be) among foods, it 
Gent. (5°/) Thirty ( (30) Problem 570. | iL WW] makes giants 
Year GOLD BONDS of}: a ee ; fj amongmen It 


is a complete 
food for every 











THE SALVATION ARMY 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York) 


part of the 
body from 


Infancy toOld Age 


Makes Bone, Muscle, Brain. 
It is nutriment and all nutri- 
ment, with most delicious fla- 
vor. Nobreakfast is complete 
without it. 


Principal payable January 1st, 1931.‘ In- 
terest payable July 1st and January rst. 
Both payable in Gold Coin of the United | 
States, of the present standard of weight | | 
and fineness, FREE FROM ALL TAXA- | | 
TION, EITHER STATE OR FEDERAL. | | 
SECURED by Mortgages on Land Colo- 
nies of THE SALVATION ARMY 
SINKING FUND OF TWO PER CENT. 
(2%) is deposited annually with the 




















Y Y : Yn For Sale By Grocers Everywhere, 
Trustee, with the ADDED SECURITY Pago opee-saapa ie 
that the PRINCIPAL and INTEREST White—Eight Pieces. The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N Y. 


4s 8: 3 53; S83P 3; »>6;p2Se 4 cBe ; 
are unconditionally guaranteed by THE | _ {3 853' 53 P35 1P%P tidal isalatuinade 


SALVATION ARMY. ae 


Coupon Bonds of $500.00 each 


bearing interest from July, we acess eiaemaanaaae Canton Incandescent 


No. 566. 


The money is required for the settlement K—K 6 K x Kt mate hi 
of worthy city families and making them _ Ktx Kt (B es Gasoline _ S are 
x { 0) 


home-owners on the Land Colonies of the ch 





White mates in three moves. 













Salvation Army. f tt eee K—Q 7, mates Cheaper than Kerosene 
It will be noted that the payment of the | | * Kt x Kt (B 4) i mn Handier than Gas 
interest on and principal of these bonds is | | os ge io Better than Electricity 

based upon a DOUBLE security, which can- : 
not fail to be regarded as amply sufficient to | | trees P—Q 5, mate 3 cents per week 


secure the full payment on the day the 
money is due. This double security places 
these bonds on a par with the best that are The novelty and beauty of this problem consist 
offered to investors, with the added advan- in the move of the King to get a Queen into 
tage that they paya higher rate of interest play , but in so doing permitting Black to give dis- 
than most other first-class bonds. 

THE SALvaTion Army Corporation is in 


"Kt any oth ther, dis. a. for average use 


No smoke; no smell 
One match does it 


’ 
Handsome Fixtures 
Single, double, all 





opvated and double checks, 


















































most excellent financial condition. They No. 567. styles. For 
own equity in New York City property, and Q—B4 Q—B 6, ch Q—B 7, mate homes, halls, shops 
property throughout the United States, and Ss Saree 2. Kok. Se 
an amount of excess of assets over liabilities K xf 4 , From $3.50 up 
amounting to $686,420.63. Alltheiraccounts || ~~ ------ Kt—Q 7, ch k Q x P, mate olin 
are carefully examined by an expert account- . wie = K-B« 3 aa a Send for catalogue to 
ant and public auditor in detail, and the}{| ~~ 5 of eee - Canton Incandescent 
truth of this statement attested to after ¢. — 3 Sas. i Light Co 
careful examination. This, together with | | KxP P 
their most able business management,makes|| ._,,,, 3—Kt 3ch Q—Q 3, mate Box C, Canton, 0. 
their guarantee of these Bonds a security na 2. — stn Pig hates 
beyond question. R—Q B7 K—B4 ' ‘ 
“he investor has the added satisfaction of |} tt tte ; Bx R, mate 
knowing that his money is put to the best | | = K— K « sg aie sas ARTISTIC HOMES A (NEW) 608 
possible use and will be handled by men who QxP ch re PAGE BOOK 
are honest, capable, and thoroughly under- | eee ie ae Piipittiarosang hilt 
stand their business, and who are willing to On teas "KxQ - cout, postpaid, $l 
do the work, receiving in compensation just oer 
money enough to pay for the most modest Other variations depend on those given “COTTAGE-BUILOER” 
living expenses. Thus their services are Both problems solved by M. W.H., University | Issued Monthly. 
rendered to those in interest—the lender and of Virginia; the Rev. I.W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; $1 per year or #1.50 
T_ « me & new 608-page 
the borrower—at actual cost. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, gone a eae Book. Sample copy, 10c. 
Among the subscribers of these bonds are Worcester, ee by Firemen air 8 gay “if ie ‘ y Wee | WHEN ORDERING 
: ; Rev. G. obbs Ans } Rg oO ee te tenes 6 4 Sal 
the following named gentlemen, who give us | | Pv ciand, Fla.; Dr. J. H. Stebbins, Geneva, N. Y.; grocers | ete do tndet bells. 
permission to say they feel confident that ees ee 7 fog wanted with peobable 
the interest will be paid as agreed, and the in tH tele a a om, 
i Buffalo, N. Y., July rst, rgor. a Suite 31 * 
principal on the day it is Gas: Publisher of Tue L i ArY DiGest, HERBERT C CHIVERS (Wainwright) St. Louis, Mo. 
WASHINGTON E. CONNOR, Esq., New York, | 
Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK, Dear Sir:—We cure. every case of cane, moet | 3 t 
GEORGE B. HOPKINS, Esq., trouble, constipation, kidney disease, congested or torpi 
Hon. JOHN E. MIL ‘HOLLAND, liver and inflammation of bladder ~ — - be a Substantial Investmen 
Hon. BENJAMIN F. TR: ACY. dose a day of our Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine does tock 
the work quickly, thoroughly and permanently. 0 Accumulative Full Paid S ‘ 
We offer, subject to sale, the above described Bonds We will prove above statements, and will divide two | Dividends paid in cash semi-annually or allowed to com- 
. : 7 d- pound. Never failed to pay interest promptly in ten years. 
Copies of prospectus and other information desired thousand ounces of this remedy — those of your rea setter than Real Estate Mortgages, or paid up Life Insurance. 
may be had upon application at the Headquarters of ers who write for it. We will sen every package free, Reputation established by years of fair dealing. Under super. 
the Salvation Army, 120 West 14th St. New York, safely packed in plain box, charges prepaid. We would | vision of the Auditor of State. Half shares ($50.00) issued- 
or at our office like to hear gente. from all those who suffer from any | wr popular association in lowa. For further information, 
of the troubles mentioned. We will cure the most stub- | #¢aress 
| lowa Business Men’s Buildin ne bean Association, « 
born cases WA. 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, Please give this a prominent place in your publication. | = MARSHALLTO 4 
135 Broadway, New York City. Very truly yours, If afflicted with | 











Vernal Remedy C xg "a — acd oe Thompson’s Eye “Water 


1053 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. 
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A Good 
Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom although usually we are 
apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, lotions, 
fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for securing a clear 
Comemenses. But all these are simply superficial 
assistants. 





| 





It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly. 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, 
a good complexion is impossible. 


This is the reason so many ladies are using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any 
stomach trouble and they have found out that per- 
fect digestion means a perfect complexion and one | 
that does not require cosmetics and powders to 
enhance its beauty. 


Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are used no such dieting is necessary, take these 
tablets and eat all the good wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indigestion nor 
the sallow, dull complexion which nine women out of 
ten have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 


Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to induce 
every man and woman to give this splendid remedy 
a trial. 


4.. Hitchcock, Scranton, 


THE LITERARY DGIEST 


A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; D. G. Harris, Mem- 
his, Tenn.; L. A. Gouldie. Se ig mS ee 
. Renshaw, Boyce, Va.; Dr. J. T. Glass, Wo- 

mack, Tex.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can; O..C. 

Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. 3 A. M., Hin- 

ton,’ W. Va.; T. Hilgers, Paterson, N, J.; W. J. 

Léake, Richmond, Va. 


566 (only): Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; F. 
Pa.; Dr. Hazlewood. 
wood, Grand Rapids, Mich.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S.C.; C. Q. De France, Lincoln, Neb., 
Can. Hartt, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. Wharton, Sher- 
man, Tex.; H M. Coss, and H’ E. Davis, Cattarau- 
us, N. Y.; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
synchburg, Va.; L. H: R., Bennington, Vt.; W. H. 
MeMillan, Allegheny, Pa.; Prof. J. A. Dewey, 
Wanannie, Pa,; C. E. Lloyd, Washington C.H., 
G. Middieton, Savannah, Ga.; x = Graves. 
Chicago, lll.; H. V. Fitch, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. J. M. 
Diaz, Santa Fe, N. M.; G. C. Spencer, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


567 (only): T. J. Merrifield, St. Louis, Mo. 


Comments (566): “Most excellent and novel. 
Avoidance of duals a remarkable feature. This 
should be classed highly "—M. M.; “Highly ingen- 


ious”—~W. W.; “I admire it, but do not agree with 
The B. C. M..—G. D.; “Some of the mates are 
most ingenious”—W. R. C.; “Refreshingly 


original and brilliant”—J. H. S.; “Most remark- 
able "—A K.; “It stands alone for beauty "—D. G. 
H.; “A gem "—R. H. R.; “One of the few. the im- 
mortal few, that were — born to die”—H. W. F.; 
“Exquisite "—F. L. H.; “Very pretty ambuscade” 
—Dr. H.; “Key-move quite obvious, but varia- 
er. J. G. L.; “A decided novel- 

-N 


—C De F.; “Very nent li ittle study "—C : 
HL: : “Extraordinary” —J. “A chef-d’ e@uvre” 
eM. C. “Very Ene”. E. D " 





(567): Some fine points in this, but somewhat 
disappointing on account of some imaginary 
glimpses of beauty that the solver thinks he sees, 
but which are not there. On the whole, a very 
creditable composition "—-M. M.; “Has some 
good mates”"—W. W.; “Very fine 
“Seems to have an attacking or /—sn key, 

V.R 


abstruse ge as full as a porcupine me “sharp 


ary ae  ? “Difficult ; one of the greatest 
AK “More difficult th han 566 —L. A. G 
In pone to those reported, T. J. M., and H. 
Ketc 1am, Vergennes, Vt , got 565; the Rev. N. H 


Smith, Morrisdale, Pa., 564. 


Problem s69. by A. H. Robbins, is perfectly 


| sound, and well worth studying. 


Another ‘*“‘ Fox’’ Game. 


PLAYED IN ANTWERP, December, 190 


Center Counter Gambit. 





Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and costs but 50 cents per package. 


If there is any derangement of the stomach or | 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant effects | 
are good digestion, good health, and a clear, bright | 
complexion. 








HERR SEGAL, MR. A. FOX. | HERR SEGAL. MR. A. FOX. 
Witte. Blac White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—Q 4 6RPxP BPxP 

2P—Ks5 (a) B—B,4 17Px P Bx Kt P 

3 Pat! P—K 3 13 Bx Kt Px B 

4 P-KR4(b) P—K R 3 lrg Kt-Q 6ch Rx Kt! 

5 B—K 2 P—B 20 Px B—-K 6 ch 

6 P—Q Kt 3 Kt—Q B3 21 K-Kt 2 Ox P 

7B—Kt2 P—Q5 22Kt—B3 Kt—Ke2 

8P—KB4 B—K2 23P—B 3? QxPch!! 

go P—Kt3 Kt—Kts5(c) |2g4KxQ R—Kt sqch 

10 Kt-Q R 3 gk 25K—R4 Kt—Kt 3 ch 

11 K—Ba2 t—Q4 26 K—R 5 Kt—Bs5ch 

12 Kt—Q B4 Q—B2 27K xP Kt-K 3 dis.ch 

13 B—K B 3 P—B3 22Q0xB R—R sq! 

14 O—K 2 Castles Mate ! (e) 

15 P—R4 P-K Kt 4!(d) | 


' Orleans. 
is, of 


Notes from The Times-Democrat, Nex 


(a) 2 Px P,Q x P; 3 Kt—Q B 3, instead, 


| course, the preferable continuation. 


(b) A premature and deliberate disintegration 
of his K’s flank, for which he pays dearly later on. 

(c) Anticipating White’s ninth move, and pre- 
paring a little coup to destroy his Castling fac- 
ulty. 

(d) This paves the way for, if it does notactually 
initiate, the final grand combination, including the 
Queen-sacrifice. We would hardly venture to 
affirm that Mr. Fox had the whole scheme mapped. 
but it certainly looks much like it. 








GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 














KLIP BINDER 


KLIFS and the Cover form te KL 





ee for 75 cents. Cover ee-liat free, 
H. H. BALLARD, 327. Pittsfield, Mass. 


BINDER. You can cover a magazine > | 
bind a volume in ten seconds. nstantly 
removable. Sample dozen Klips, with keys, | 


(e) A charming finish. 





A Strengthening Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Especially recommended for the relief of nervousnessand | 
exhaustion so common with the gr7zf patient. Nourishes 
and strengthens the entire system by supplying the needed 
tonic and nerve food. Induces restful a ep. 


indeed "—G. D:; | 


and to be of simple construction "—W. R. “Amt 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail, If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with you: full 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E very Bottie Gaaranteed 
(We Uffer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 








THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


























For Prolapsus 
Stooping Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant, happy — give 
you ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
out corset. En- 
dorsed by eminent 
»hysicians and 
eading medical 
text books. 

We have over 15,000 letters like thin: 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899. 

Your Brace did all you said about it and more for 
me. It has saved me a big expense and brought 
me good health, which I had not had before in 25 
years. My troubles were dropsy, headache, lung 
disease, stomach and other ile to which women are 
subject. . L. B. DICKINSON. 

Write today for ME... and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kansas. 
Every woman should have this Brace. 

















THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling coxt. Simple asa tea kettle. 
MRS. JOHN ADDISON POR- 
TER. widow of the late Secretary 
to the President, writes “I have 
used one of your Sanitary Stiils in 
my home; the water distilled by it 
is absolutely pure and wholesome. 
I take pleasure in recommending it 
toall who desire pure water.’ The 
Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE Highest award at Paris 
Exposition. DURABILTY UN 
EQUALED. AVOID) CHEAP AND 





Write for Booklet. 





FLIMSY STILLS. 








Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St. Chicago 





| ; 
If afflicted with | 
sore eyes, use | 


Thompson’s Eye Water 












ity Pete Aah te hold it. 
GEADREDA LA AA) 


| ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


_ Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 35c. 
Send for free booklet“ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG, ©O,,.14 Pine St., Florence,Mass. 


Hole in handle and hook to 


Youths’ 25c. Children’ s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 





| 
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ACTIVE BRAINS 


Must Have Good Food or Nervous Prostration 
Surely Follows. 


It is a lamentable fact that American brain workers 
do not, as a rule, know how to feed themselves to re- 
build the daily loss occasioned by active mental effort. 
This fact, coupled with the disastrous effects of the 
alkaloids contained in tobacco, coffee and whiskey, 
makes a sure pathway towards nervous prostration. 

The remedy is simple enough. Employ the services 
of a food expert, who knows the kind of food required 
to rebuild the daily losses in the human body. This 
can be done by making free use of Grape Nuts, the 
famous breakfast food, which contains exactly the 
elemental principles which have an affinity for albumen 
and go directly to rebuild the gray matter in the brain, 
solar plexus and nerve centers throughout the body. 
Follow your selection of food up with a dismissal of 
coffee, tobacco and whiskey for fifteen days and mark 
the difference in your mental ability, which means 
everything to the “average hustling American, who 
must have physical and mental strength or he falls 
out in the race for dollars. 








A lady residing in Guthriesville, 
S.C., writes thus: 

“1 have been greatly afflicted 
with Muscular Rheumatism for 
more than a year, and| have tried 
all kinds of medicines and could. 
not getany relief. | saw anotice 
of your preparation, and then 
and there | found a remedy. 
I thought | would try it, so | got 
my druggist to order me one 
package, and it was a perfect 
God-send ; it gave me relief when 
doctors could not.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


GQ7 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE ACEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CC 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Indicative of the sense of freedom and 
comfort which 


DR. DEIMEL’S 
Linen Mesh Underwear 


gives to the wearers of it—a gentleman who 
had but recently begun to wear the goods, 
said to us the other day, straightening himself 
up and giving his shoulders a satisfied shrug 
as he spoke, “I feel that sense of freedom 
and comfort in it which I have when I wear 
a negligee shirt in summer.” 

Samples of the material from which the garments 


are made and a booklet giving fullest information 
may be had on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


‘¢ The Linen Store.’’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down collars 
are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 
size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. 
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